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HOSE who are prone to regard 
‘the state of Illinois: as com- 
‘paratively new country will refresh 
their memories by reading up a lit- 
tle on the topic of French’ dis- 
_coveries, they will note, perhaps with 
some surprise, that 10 years before 
‘William Penn settled on the banks 
‘of the Delaware, #‘ather Marquette, 
acting for the French, had explored 
and secured a footing for his gov- 
ernment upon the banks of the LIlli- 
nois. The vague but wonderful 
stories of a great river in the west, 
brought by western Indians to the 
French trading posts at Quebec and 
Montreal, led the French govern- 
ment, in 1672, to appoint Joliet and 
Marquette to conduct an expedition 
to prove the existence of that great 
stream now known as the Missis- 
sippi river. The story of their mar- 
velous exploit in their birch bark 
canoe, and of their hardships and trials, 
is chronicled in history. It is sufficient, 
however, to say that in June, 1673, they 
floated out from the mouth of the Wiscon- 
sin river upon the broad waters of the 
great father of waters. A month later, on 
their return voyage, they turned into the 
{llinois river, encountering a band of 
friendly Indians near the present site of 
Peoria, and after remaining with them for 
several days, continued up the [Illinois 
river to the Des Plaines, thence, by port- 
age, to the Chicago river and eventually 
reached home by way of the great lakes. 
Five years later La Salle obtained from 
Louis XIV authority to explore the Mis- 
sissippi river to its mouth, and late in the 


ON THE ROAD BETWEEN OTTAWA AND LA SALLE 


summer of 1679, he, with his faithful lieu- 
tenant, Tonti, began the journey which 
made the Illinois river famed in song and 
story. Upon the top of a high and wooded 
cliff on the south bank of the Illinois 
river, now called Starved Rock, La Salle 
and Tonti, in the winter of 1682-3, erected 
a stockade and fort which they christened 
Fort St. Louis. Here they gathered about 
them the remnants of the various tribes 
of peaceable Indians whose numbers had 
been greatly depleted by the raids of the 
Iroquois Indians, who, for more than 2 
years, had waged a merciless warfare upon 
the local tribes and had desolated the 
country. The story of the privations and 
hardships endured ‘by these pioneers, of 
their successful repulse of the attacks of 


MOTORISTS 








the Iroquois, and of the efforts of 
the faithful Tonti to preserve the 
interests of La Salle until the re- 
turn of the latter from France, is 
told by historian and novelist. 
Starved Rock, the site of old 
Fort St. Louis, lies on the south 
bank of the Illinois river, about 
midway between the present cities 
of Ottawa and La Salle. The,near- 
est railroad point is Utica, .. To 
reach Starved Rock from Blooming- 
ton by rail one must go 60 miles 
to La Salle, change cars, travel ‘5 
miles further to Utica. From 
Utica the remaining 3 miles to 
Starved Rock must be made by 
wagon road. To make the round 
trip, except on the occasion of spe- 
cial excursions, occupies 2 days. 
The children of 8. P. Irwin, of 
Bloomington, I, had been hearing 
much of Starved Rock and the Illinois riv- 
er in their schools and they were anxious 
to see for themselves the places of which 
they had learned, so the Irwin family de- 
termined to make the trip from Blooming- 
ton to Starved Rock by automobile. Al- 
though the distance, by road, for the round 
trip is about 160 miles, the Irwins con- 
cluded to attempt the trip on Saturday of 
the week following their return from Wis- 
consin. The eatables they were to take 
were prepared the night before and left 
in the ice-box, so that but little time was 
consumed in packing the lunch hamper in 
the morning. This they strapped to the 
running board of the car and at 5 min- 
utes of 6 in the morning they started. 
The morning was bright and crisp and was 
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LOVERS’ LEAP, LOOKINGEAST FROM STARVED ROCK 


dangerously close to frost. The first and 
only real sprint of the day was indulged 
in between Normal and Towanda, where 
they covered 5 miles in 10 minutes. Not 
a team was in sight and the roads, though 
somewhat sidling, were fairly good; so 
for a few minutes they bowled along at a 
lively rate, but the sharp air brought 
water to their eyes and after turning 
north at ‘Towanda they took things easy. 
The harvest was over and work on the 
farms was slack, so that at many of the 
farm houses they passed the people were 
not yet astir. They had crossed the Mack- 
inaw river and were rolling along at a 
moderate speed when they suddenly came 
upon a barbed wire stretched across the 
main road. Mr. Irwin did not see it un- 
til he was right upon it. The car went 
through it and was stopped a few rods 
further on to take stock of the damage 
and find out the meaning of the wire. 
The highway commissioners had been at 
work changing the line of the road and 
had stretched the wire across to divert 
travel. It had not exactly diverted the 
motorists, but it served to leave some 
forceful reminders of its presence. The 
wire, luckily for the tourists, had caught 
just at the bottom of the searchlight on 
the swinging bracket, had scratched the 
top of the eoil-box, torn the upholstering 
on each side of the front seat and marred 
the body some. The gas bag and part of 
the tube was torn away, as was the knee 
of Mr. Irwin’s trousers. The brass dash 
rail and the bronze lamp bracket were 
badly scarred, but no one was hurt. If 
it had not been for the searchlight it is 
certain that both occupants of the front 
seat would have been seriously lacerated 
by the wire. . 
Glad to have escaped with such small 
damage the tourists continued on, passing 
Gridley at 5 minutes after 7. As they 
zig-zagged through Gridley to reach the 


road to Flanagan they passed the charred 
ruins of a dwelling house which had 
burned in the night. The family was 
grouped about, disconsolately contemplat- 
ing the smoking remains of the home of 
yesterday. Articles of furniture which 
had been saved stood around the yard. It 
was a forlorn and depressing sight which 
even the bright sunshine and blue sky 
could not mitigate. 

Between Gridley and Flanagan was al- 
most a clear road, few teams being abroad 
so early, and the travelers crossed the 
Illinois Central tracks just west of Flan- 
agan at 5 minutes of 8, proceeding due 
north again through Ancona to Streator, 
following the course of their trip to Wis- 
consin 2 weeks before. It is a great help 
to know the road, for no one one meets 
does know, or, if he does, is apt to keep 
the information securely locked in his 


the average person knows about the roais 
in his locality. Within 5 miles of Streator 
the Irwins stopped at a farm house where 
a farmer was mowing the grass in his 
front yard, to inquire if there was not a 
road leading due north to Starved Rock 
which would save going the 2 miles east 
to Streator. He stated that he did not 
know; that he had only lived there a year 
and had not been more than half a mile 
further north. - 

The tourists abandoned the idea of tak- 
ing any short cuts and went on to Streator, 
where they stopped at the Plumb house 
at 5 minutes after 9. According to the 
map, it seemed a roundabout way to 
Starved Rock to have to go to Ottawa, but 
this they decided to do after taking the 
evidence of several local people, including 
the liveryman. According to them, 
Starved Rock was somewhere off to the 
northwest, anywhere from 22 to 35 miles, 
so it was decided to stick to the road they 
knew and go on to Ottawa, as they felt 
sure they could make better time over the 
fine road between Streator and Ottawa 
than they could by taking the various tim- 
ber roads and short cuts which had been 
described to them. 

The Irwins purchased some fruit at 
Streator and left there at half-past 9 and 
at half-past 10 were renewing acquaint- 
ances with Mr. Knowles, at Ottawa. Be- 
ing an automobile enthusiast himself, Mr. 
Knowles knows all about the roads around 
that part of the country. At his garage 
in Ottawa he has inaugurated a good 
scheme which, if copied elsewhere, would 
oftentimes give valuable information to 
the passing tourist. All tourists who stop 
at his garage are requested to register, in 
a book provided for the purpose, their 
names, address, destination and make of 
car. Frequently one finds some friend is 
just ahead of him or in a nearby loca- 
tion where a junction can be formed of 
mutual advantage to each party. 


breast. It is really remarkable how little y# From Ottawa the Bloomington people 
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Twin BLUFFS, BETWEEN OTTAWA AND STARVED ROCK 











were directed to take Ottawa avenue, fol- 
lowing the interurban line to the white 
bridge crossing the canal, and from there 
to continue straight ahead, without cross- 
ing the bridge, along the bottom road to 
the Utica bridge across the Illinois. The 
ride between Ottawa and the Utica bridge, 
about 9 miles, vies with that between Au- 
rora and Elgin in beauty of scenery. The 
high, rocky banks of the Illinois river af- 
forded a most pleasing sight and the party 
drove slowly, passing Twin Bluffs and 
Starved Rock on its way. After crossing 
the bridge at Utica, there is a narrow road- 
way leading through cornfields and weeds 
back to Starved Rock about a mile from 
the bridge. It was half-past 11 when they 
reached the hotel at Starved Rock. Here 
they found that a charge of 10 cents ‘is 
made to go upon the rock, 

After dinner they climbed the rock and 
one look from its summit compensated 
them for the heat, dust and fatigue of the 
morning ride. As one looks to the south, 
there is nothing to indicate the encroach- 
ments of civilization. "Woods, rocks and 
precipices meet the eye much as they must 
have been viewed by the eyes of La Salle 
and Tonti 4 centuries ago. It does not 
take a vivid imagination to see behind the 
trees on yonder gorge the twisting, ser- 
pent-like bodies of the scalp-hunting Iro- 
quois, or to turn the puffing launch and its 
passengers on the river below into a canoe 
filled with the friendly Indians attempting 
to reach the opposite bank to effect their 
escape or carry messages of warning to 
the scattered parties of French hunting in 
the river bottoms. It is not strange, 
either, that you mistake the wail of the 
Gabriel horn on the motor car across the 
river for the war-cry of some hidden war- 
rior, or the death song of some crooning 
squaw crouching disconsolately at the side 
of her fallen brave. Looking to the west, 
north and east, the signs of civilization 
and commerce abound. To the extreme 
west one sees the smoke from the mines at 
Oglesby and La Salle, while closer lies the 
town of Utica, surrounded by fertile farms 
and wooded land. Off to the east lies Ot- 
tawa. Below is a sheer drop of 125 feet 
to the river, winding about the base of the 
rock. Close your eyes and in fancy you 
can see the stockade and rude huts of old 
Fort St. Louis, with the gaunt: French 
pioneers and the friendly Indians seated 
in council on the rock, or hear again the 
exultant cries of the Iroquois when, years 
afterwards, they surrounded the rock and 
kept prisohers the remnant of the Illinois 
Indians until the latter slowly starved to 
dexth rather than surrender. 

“iter the children had given vent to 
part of their enthusiasm by singing ‘‘TIli- 
nois,’? the Irwins descended the rock and 
visited French and Wildcat canons, which, 
on» small scale, dre quite grand; partic- 
ularly does it seem so to a resident of cen- 
trai Illinois, where the scenery is composed 
lar-ely of corn fields. But this is only one 
of the Mllinois river valley beauty spots. 
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Deer park, on the Vermilion river, is 
only 4 miles from Starved Rock, but as 
the tourists wanted to get home if pos- 
sible before dark, they left the visit to 
that place until another time, and at half- 
past 1 started for home. They met and 
passed a good many teams, as the farmers 
were going to town to do their Saturday 
afternoon trading, but none of the horses 
was much frightened save one. As the 
tourists came to the summit of rather a 
steep hill a person on horseback was seen 
ascending the hill from the other side. 


3 


occurred and the Irwins reached home at 
25 minutes past 6, 12 hours and 30 min- 
utes elapsed time, in which they had cov- 
ered about 160 miles, spent 2 hours at 
Starved Rock, and had had an altogether 
pleasurable trip free from trouble or an- 
noyance of any kind save perhaps the 
barbed wire experience and the overplus 
of dust. 

It had been warm but Mr. Irwin had 
not put any water in the machine all day. 
He put in 5 gallons of gasoline at Ot- 
tawa and before leaving Starved Rock put 
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STARVED Rock, LOOKING WEST FROM LOVERS’ LEAP 


Both stopped, the motorist at the top and 
the stranger at the bottom of the hill, and 
sat staring at each other in doubt as to 
what to do. As the horseman did not seem 
inclined to do anything, the motorist set 
the brake and got out and walked down 
the hill. The rider proved to be a very 
small boy and the poor little fellow was 
whimpering with fright. Mr. Irwin took 
hold of the bridle and asked him if he 
wanted to get off. He was too much 
overcome to speak, but nodded his head 
and slid off the old mare to the ground. 
The motorist led her up the hill and past 
the car and she really was pretty well 
scared. The boy followed along, giving 
the car a wide berth, and trotted away 
with a relieved smile on his tearful face. 
It was. both amusing and pathetic. 

No other incident worthy of recording 


in about half a gallon of cylinder oil. 
Aside from this, there was nothing to do 
but control the speed and steer, and the 
roads made that comparatively easy. 

Mr. Irwin, who has just been elected 
president of the Bloomington Automobile 
Club, is one of the most ardent tourists in 
the state of Illinois, having been one of 
the promoters of the tour of the down- 
staters to Chicago last fall. He is loud in 
his praises of the fine touring to be en- 
joyed in his neighborhood and tells his 
friends of the magnificent scenery that is 
offered those traveling through the Illinois 
river valley, a rich farming section which 
is remarkable for its rugged landscape. It 
is the intention of the Illinois Good Roads 
Association to devote some of its energies 
this summer to calling attention of the 
motorists to the beauties of the state, 
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FIRST DAY OF ATLANTIC CITY MEET 
























Atlantic City, N. J., April 25—Special 
telegram—Stock car racing scored a pro- 
nounced success on the first of the 3 days’ 
meet of the Atlantic City Automobile 
Club, which began today on the 2-mile 
stretch of fairly hard beach at Ventnor, 2 
miles south of this city. Though a half 
a dozen high-speed racing creations were 
on hand to furnish fast time, the contests 
of the stock cars, so numerous were the en- 
tries and so spirited their struggles, fur- 
nished the chief interest of the card. Un- 
der the conditions imposed the stock cars 
competed in practically touring equipment, 
with their full complement of passengers, 
so a fair competition and an excellent 
speed demonstration of the different makes 
were furnished. 

The promotion genius of Al Reeves con- 
ceived such varied conditions as price, cyl- 
inder number and horsepower, under which 
they met today, and are to meet tomorrow 
and Friday, that a continuation of prac- 
tical interest in this great trade tourna- 
ment seems assured. 

When the races got once started after a 
delay of a half hour in adjusting the turn- 
ing apparatus a big program was run off 
so promptly that the spectators were back 
to their hotels some 2 hours before 7 
o’clock dinner time. Wagner’s ability as 
a starter, backed by a system whereby all 
the cars were packed in a paddock at the 
start awaiting their summons to the line, 
was responsible for this. 

Threatening weather in the morning 
gave way to a beautiful spring afternoon, 
freshened by a brisk south wind blowing 
on the backs of the racers. The beach, 
though, was far from at its best, a mere 
bit of bad luck, of course, yet Walter 
Christie, with his remodeled 110-horse- 
power car, managed to lower his own 
standing start American record of 50% 
seconds, made at Cape May last year, to 50 
seconds flat. One of those speedy little 
Stanley sprinters managed to reel off a 
mile in 4236 seconds on a trial and W. M. 
Hilliard won the four-cylinder contest in 
46% seconds, both from a flying start. 

These were the fastest times recorded 
today and did not approach the 38 seconds 
beach record set by Christie and Campbell 
at last year’s meet. There was an attend- 
ance of some 1,000, half of them sitting in 
the big grand stand and the other half 
squatting on the sand dunes and standing 
along the 14 mile of wire barrier which, 











well policed, gave a clear course for the 
racing. The latter resulted as follows, all 
the contests being at 1 mile: 


Steam record trials—H. Ernest Rogers, 18- 
horsepower Stanley; time, :42 3-5. 

Four-cylinder cars, fying start—W. H. Hil- 
liard, se ower eo first; time, 
:46 2. 5; A. S. Robinson, 5 -horsepower Thom- 
as, bE up Won by a furlong. 

John H. Lyons cup, for American touring 
cars of 30-horsepower or less, fully equipped, 
carrying five passengers, flying start. First 
heat—P. A. poset: A gee ty ? Acme, first : 
time, 1718 2-5 F. Rockett, 30- horsepower 
Stoddard- Dayton, ott Cc. M. Hamilton, 30- 
horsepower 8. & M. Simplex, third. Won by 


half a soe. 
Second heat—F. S. Walton, 30-horsepower 
Stoddard-Dayton, first; no time taken; C. B. 
ggg 4- horsepower Packard, second; W. 

w. Hepburn, cme White steamer, 
third. on by ten yar 

Final heat. Rockett, first; time, 1:17 3-5. 
Walton, second; time, 1:18. Fogarty, third ; 
time, 1:18 3-5. 

Standing start, gasoline cars—Walter Chris- 


» tie, nes ag ag Christie, first; time, 53 


seconds; W. H. Hilliard, 60- -horsepower Napier, 
speeee: "A. S. Robinson, 50-horsepower Thomas, 


Gasoline touring cars, selling for $4,000 or 
less, fully we carrying five passe ae 
Charles Soules, 35-horsepower Pope-Toledo, 
first; time, 1:132-5; Montague Roberts, 50- 
horsepower PF Sieh second; Stewart Heliott, 
35-horsepower Pope-Toledo, third. Close finish. 

Stri touring cars of 50-horsepower or 
less—Montague Roberts, 50-horsepower Thom- 
as, first; time, 1:02; E. B. Jackson, 40-horse- 
ower Chadwick, second ; Charles Soules, 35- 
orsepower Po :-Toledo, ‘third. Won by four 
a s, two. lengths separating second and 


ath, eo 4 for peste gy men touring cars 
lar B - ipment, carrying five pas- 

ben athe aie $4,000 cars on scratch and the 
others allowed 1 second for each $1,000 -dif- 
ference in price. First heat—F. S. Walton, 50- 
horsepower Stoddard-Dayton, 17 seconds, first ; 
time, 1:273-5; D. Landau, 36-horsepower 
Acme, 12 seconds, second; Montague Roberts, 
50-horse ye oe 5 seconds, third. 

Second heat—P. Rockett, mage td 
Stoddard-Dayton, 7 seconds : time, ~ gal 
Charles Soules, a ae ae Po ene, © 
seconds, second; Harry horsepower 
Packard, scratch, third. 

Final heat—Walton, first; time, 1:23 38-5; 
Rockett, second; Landau, third. 


In a trial against time, Montague Rob- 
erts drove a 50-horsepower Thomas a mile 
in 564% seconds. 

There are many tradesmen, including 
several factory heads and numerous repre- 
sentatives of the Philadelphia‘ and New 
York local trade, present. 

The Darracq, in which Hemery won the 
Vanderbilt cup, broke a transmission and 
did not start today. It will be repaired, 
though, in time for tomorrow’s races, 
which promise to be exciting. 


RACERS GATHER FOR MEET 

Atlantic City, N. J., April 23—Competi- 
tors and race followers are already gath- 
ering here for the great 3 days’ meet 
which starts on Wednesday. The beach 
already is alive with cars practicing. The 
entry list is phenomenal in magnitude, 
sixty-eight cars having been nominated to 
the aggregate of 191 entries for the 
twenty-one events scheduled. 

The racing will begin Wednesday. after- 
noon at 2 o’clock, and no cars will be al- 
lowed to practice after that time. The 
ears will report at the contestants’ pad- 


ai tak any doin not there on time 
will forfeit its right to compete on that 
day. Although there is a large entry for 
most of the races, five events failed to 
fill and had to be declared off. These 
were the races for air-cooled touring cars, 
for touring cars of all types selling at 
$3,000 or less and for gasoline touring cars 
selling at $1,500 or less; also the quarter- 
mile on the reverse gear and the brake 
test. All races are at 1 mile. 
: The events scheduled for each day, with 
the number of .entries’ made in each, fol- 
‘low, all: being at a mile: 
WEDNESDAY 

‘Record trials, steam, three entries. 

Four-cylinder cars, championship, four en- 
tries. . - 

John H. Lyons cup,. for American touring 
tars of: 30 “horsepower or less, ten entries. 

Standing start championship, gasoline cars, 
‘ive entries. ' 
' Touring. cars, gasoline, selling at $4,000 or 
Jess,..fifteen entries. . 

Special event- for stripped touring cars of 
50 .horsepower or less, five -entries. 

Price handicap for four-cylinder touring 
‘Sars, twenty-one ne el 
; THURSDA 

Record trials, middleweight gasoline cars, 
five entries. 
» Middleweight gasoline cars, seven entries. 

‘Touring car championship ~ for cars of 5 
chorsepower or less,! twenty-three entries. 

Price handicap for two-cylinder touring cars, 
four entries. 

: Heayyweight gasoline cars, six entries. 

Quarter-mile high gear test, seven entries. 

Gasoline funabouts, selling at $1,000 or less, 
seven entries—59. 
: FRIDAY 


Record trials, heavyweight cars, nine en- 
r'Ghautteur’s handicap, twenty entries. 

Free-for-all: championship :for Atlantic City 
$500 cup, nine entries. 

Six-cy inder touring cars, four entries. ~ 

Gasoline touring cars. selling at ;$3,000 or 
less, nine entries. 

Foreign car race, four ‘entries. 

One-minute class handicap; cotta en- 
tries. a4 

JARROTT TURNS TRICK 

London, April 10—Charles Jarrott, who 
started to drive from London to Monte 
Carlo, a distance of 1,000 miles, in 48 
hours, was successful, his schedule being 
beaten by 10% hours, a feat which is 
causing much talk in London. The exact 
time was 37 hours 30 minutes, the 40- 
horsepower Crossley, fitted with Conti- 
nentals, coming through the ordeal in 
grand shape. From Monte Carlo Jarrott 
has written as follows concerning his 
trip: ‘‘The engine ran continuously for 
over 311% hours and we-averaged over 45 
miles per hour over one part of the dis- 
tance. Our run to Folkestone was un- 
eventful. We were landed and through the 
customs by 2 o’clock and off we wont. We 
made grand running at first for 2% hours 
and then my. guide, whom I picked up at 
Boulogne, went astray, and after Beauvais 
lost his road‘and took me over miles of 
the worst pave I have ever driven on. I 
could not go more than 10 miles an hour. 
I lost an hour and did not get away from 








Pontoise before 7. It was then dark and 
raining hard and it rained for hours. Six 
o’clock in the morning saw us at Dijon. 
From there right on to Lyons we made 
fine time, the rain having ceased. I ex- 
pected to.arrive here in 40 hours, provided 
things went well. From Lyons to Valence 
on to Orange and Avignon the roads im- 
proved and we traveled along at a great 
pace and by the time it was again dark 
we had got to Frejus. The last piece over 
the Esterelles was very trying; the twists 
and turns of the mountain road making it 
hard work. Then on we went through 
Cannes and Nice to Monte Carlo. It was 
one of the most successful drives I have 
ever made. I had an idea that I was tak- 
ing on a large task and should have been 
delighted if I had succeeded in getting 
through in the 48 hours, but 37% hours 
will require an awful lot of beating on an 
ordinary touring car. Remembering the 
shocking roads over a portion of the jour- 
ney, the rain, our losing our way three 
times during the night—we went nearly 
100 kilometers wrong altogether—and you 
must realize it was a great drive. I drove 
right through and was at the steering 
wheel from London to Folkestone and then 


from Boulogne to Monte Carlo, 900 odd © 


miles and for over 31 hours, and you may 
be sure I was tired when I finished. I 
could have gone through another night 
but should have been rather sorry. It was 
not the actual time, but the fact that I 
was pushing along all the time at top speed 
that made me tired. Imagine a raee for 


over 30 hours and then you have the style 


of driving.’’ 


BUY ’FRISCO CARS 

Philadelphia, April 23—Foss & Hughes, 
the Philadelphia agents of the Pierce- 
Arrow cars, who have been scouring 
the country for cars’ sufficient to 
meet the demands of their custom- 
ers—their quota having been ex- 
hausted for some time—have entered into 
an arrangement with the company at 
Buffalo whereby the ‘cars booked for the 
San Francisco agency should be switched 
to the Quaker city. Foss & Hughes will 
pay the San Francisco agents a profit on 
all cancelled orders in order to secure the 
cars. They have also made an offer to 
take all 1906 Pierce-Arrow cars off the 
hands of all San Francisco owners who 
may desire to ‘sell, paying the full list 
price therefor. 


BILLS OBJECT RACE 

Richmond, Ind., April 24—This town will 
have an object race during its centennial 
weel, to be celebrated next month, The 
race will be held under the auspices of the 
Wayne County Automobile Club. The 
course will be 10 miles long and dummies 
of animals and men will be placed along 
the course, their location being unknown 
to the drivers, Each object struck will 
Count one point against the driver and the 
One with a clear record will get a prize. 


MOTOR AGE 
POLE PARTY IS AWAY 


Wellman and Mates Leave for 
Paris, Where the Artic Bal- 
loon Expedition Starts 





New York April 24—Walter Wellman 
sailed this morning for Paris, whence with 
four others he will start on an expedition 
to find the north pole. Those who will ac- 
company Mr. Wellman are Major Henry 
B. Hersey, who will represent the United 
States weather bureau and the National 
Geographical Society; Maxwell J. Smith, a 
wireless telegraph expert; Gaston Hervieu, 
an expert European aeronaut and engineer 
and another Frenchman who has done some 
navigating in the air. 

Besides these five men, the immediate 
members of the expedition will include sev- 
eral others—Dr. W. N. Fowler, of Bluffton, 
Ind., who will act as physician and sur- 
geon; Felix Risenberg, of Chicago, a for- 
mer member of the United States coast 
and geodetic survey, to have special 
charge of the nautical instruments, and 
Alexander Liwenthal, who was associated 
with Count Zeppelin in the famous airship 
experiments in Germany and Switzerland. 
The last named will join in Paris. Francis 
H. Bluzzacott, an Adirondack guide, also 
will go along. His father has had consid- 
erable experience as guide in the arctic 
and antarctic regions. 

The entire party will assemble at Trom- 
soe, Norway, early in June. With‘ ten 
Norwegian mechanics and workmen, the 
whole expedition will include about twenty 
men, exclusive of the crew of seventeen 
on the ice steamer Frithjof, which has 
been chartered for 2 years. The first sec- 
tion will leave Tromsoe for Spitzbergen 
early in June. The latter place is 600 
miles from Tromsoe, and the north pole is 
approximately 600 miles from Spitzbergen, 
so the latter place, which is the headquar- 
ters for the start, is the halfway house. The 
mechanics will build at Spitzbergen a big 
house for the balloon, and toward the end 
of July hope to make their first experi- 
ments with the airship. 

One hundred tons of sulphuric acid and 
65 tons of iron filings with which to make 
the necessary hydrogen gas will be car- 
ried to Spitzbergen. Tests with the in- 
flated balloon cannot be made in Paris be- 
cause the atmospheric conditions are so 
different. At Spitzbergen, during the 
summer, they will get practically the same 
temperature as will be encountered at the 
pole,—about freezing point. Of course, 
if any defect should be found in the ship 
the trip will have to be postponed, while if 
everything works right the start will be 
made as early as possible in August. 

Just how long they will be gone depends 
entirely upon the winds and unforseen cir- 
cumstances. ‘‘If we get to the pole,’’ 
said Mr. Wellman, ‘‘it ought to be from 
2 to 7 days.’’ 

The airship will be equipped with two 
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motors and can travel from 12 to 19 miles 
an hour. It is built on entirely different 
lines from any previous ones, which in 
almost all cases were designed for speed 
only. This ship will weigh little more 
than the Lebaudy machine which traveled 
100 miles. It can, however, carry a great 
deal more weight than the latter. Provi- 
sions for 75 days will be carried, as well as 
5,500 pounds of gasoline. That will be 
sufficient to take them 1,800 miles. If 
everything goes right they will try to 
make the trip and return without a stop. 
It will depend entirely upon the condition 
of the winds whether they will be able to 
return to Spitzbergen or be compelled to 
make for the first available spot on which 
to land. 

Another section of the equipment will 
be two motor sledges, each weighing about 
200 pounds.. These will be taken, in case 


. the airship should collapse on the ice, to 


make it possible to go home again. This, 
Mr. Wellman declared, would be a great 
deal better than walking or rather trying 
to walk back on the ice. One of the 
sledges recently completed at Paris, made 
a very satisfactory demonstration a short 
while ago at Norway. The second will be 
tested this week. 

Wireless telegraph stations are to be 
erected at Hammerfest, Norway, and on 
the Frithjof, stationed at Spitzbergen, so 
as to make it possible to inform these vari- 
ous points of the progress. : 


GOLD CUP NOMINEES 

Paris, April 15—Forty-one racing cars 
have been nominated for the gold cup 
race of the Milan Automobile Club, which 
will be decided next month. Arthur Mac- 
Donaid and Clifford Earp will drive Na- 
piers and Allen D. Grigg a Daimler. 
Among the other entries are: Fiats, to 
be driven by Lancia and Nazaro; Isotta- 
Fraschinis, by Trucco, Giovanzoni, Minoia, 
Negri, and Zavatterio; Diatto A. Cléments 
by Roberto Nasi, Enrico Nasi, Bussolotti 
and Vercellone; Benz-Parsifals, by de 
Boiano and de Pasquali; Bianchi, by Toma- 
selli; Italas, by Fabry and Cagno; Flor- 
entinas, by Ing. Galli and Cav. Spinelli; 
Zusts, by Maggioni, Conti and Marsaglia; 
Marchands, by Raggio, Tamagni and Don- 
nini; de Dion-Bouton, by Lionel de Dion 
and Cormier; Ariés, by Baron Petiet; Mar- 
tinis, by Beutler and Lude. 


SENDS HILL-CLIMB DEFI 

New York, April 25.—In reply to the 
challenge of the Olds Motor Works for hill- 
climbing contests, the Maxwell-Briscoe 
Motor Car Co. has a counter-challenge to 
the Olds people or any other company, for 
a hill-climbing contest. The Maxwell- 
Briscoe company says it will compete at 
any time and place under the same condi- 
tions as in the case of the Maxwell-Reo 
match which is to take place at Bridge- 
port on May 15. These conditions call 
for the purchase of a $100 cup by the 
loser, to be presented to the winner. 
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MOTOR WAGON ABANDONED 
VEN the most casual observer of 
things pertaining to the auto- 


in this country is satisfied that 
at sume future date the motor 
wagon will be the only means of con- 
veying merchandise over city streets 
and for all short country hauls; the same 
observer must have noticed that this coun- 
try is far behind some of the European 
countries in the use of the commercial car. 
Poor roads and miserable city streets are, 
more than anything else, responsible for 
this state of affairs. The motor wagon 
will be in its full glory a few years hence, 
but its popularity will come slowly. The 
publisher of Motor AGE has issued two 
numbers of Motor Wagon, a monthly pub- 
lication devoted exclusively to the com- 
merciai car. It has bven all that was ex- 
pected, but its advent was ahead of the 
times and it has been decided to cease is- 
suing it, because, to be frank, discretion 
is the better part of valor. A canvas of 
the trade warranted th: move, the concen- 
sus of opinion being that the commercial 
side of motoring is too young to warrant 
such a publication. Motor AGzE, however, 
will continue to devote a large amount of 
space to the motor wagon and its use; in 
fact, it will strengthen this department 
of the paper by throwing the energy and 
resources of Motor Wagon to the commer- 
cial pages of Motor AGE. 


A BAD PROPOSITION 
HICAGO comes to the front with 
a proposition to the mayor and 
chief of police to make it easy 
| \ for the scorcher and reckless 
driver of automobiles to go 
about his business and not be burdened 
with the trouble of going to jail, either to 
remain there over night or to furnish bail 
bonds in order to effect temporary re- 
lease. It is proposed that numbered cards 
issued by casualty companies be carried 
by automobile drivers and that tags num- 
bered in duplicate be attached to cars. 
When a driver is arrested he hands his 
card to the officer and goes about his busi- 
ness, appearing for trial next day. This 
plan would certainly prove convenient to 
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some automobilists, but that is all the vir- 
tue it has. The inconvenience of going 
to jail or to the station to arrange for bail 
is part of the punishment that holds the 
scorcher in restraint. The sensible man 
does not fear arrest, and he may drive 
his car to the tune of 15 miles an hour, al- 
though this is far in excess of the limit 
prescribed by law. A scheme of the char- 
acter suggested would receive such abuse 
in a few weeks that it would necessarily 
have to be abandoned. Let the scorcher 
and the reckless driver be arrested—they 
deserve to be, for fhey alone bring ridi- 
cule upon the entire automobile fraternity. 


SAN FRANCISCO’S DISASTER 
ILLIONS are mourning with 
San Francisco and its nearly 
half-million people over the hor- 
rible disaster that a week ago 
=: overtook the city. The whole 
story will never be told—the entire affair 
was too gigantic to expect details. The au- 
tomobile world was, naturally, one of the 
sufferers; in fact, the automobile world of 
San Francisco was wiped off the earth in 
a moment. The greater part of the motor 
car business centered in and about Market 
street, which was the first part to feel 
the blow that ruined thousands financially 
and which took hundreds of lives. The 
reports that have reached Moror AGE in- 
dicate that the automobile section was en- 
tirely wiped out and that hundreds of ma- 
chines in garages and show rooms were 
destroyed, to say nothing of those burned 
in private places. Up to date little in- 
formation has been learned of the extent 
of the loss so far as dollars and cents are 
concerned—the loss was practically com- 
plete except for whatever insurance money 
the branch stores and dealers may be for- 
tunate enough to receive. The automo- 
bilist and the automobile dealer 
is resourceful and notwithstand- 
ing the immense loss the earth- 
quake occasioned, the stricken 
dealers will rise to the occasion 
and rebuild with the rest of the 
merchants. The disaster, how- 
ever, will practically put an end 
to the 1906 trade, for people will 
have all they can do to put their 








affairs in shape and will not be in a position 
to find enjoyment in automobiling. There 
was every prospect that this would have 
been San Francisco’s banner year—new 
garages and stores had been erected and 
hundreds of cars had been ordered. Deal- 
ers figured on a profitable year’s trade, 
only to have their hopes shattered by an 
act of nature over which no mortal had 
control. The automobile played an impor- 
tant part in the catastrophe, for it aided 
in the rescue of hundreds of people, per- 
formed ambulance duty, brought food and 
clothing to the needy and in other ways 
was of inestimable value. But, so did the 
horse, the locomotive, the boat, and men, 
women and children. The automobile 
world sympathizes with the automobilists 
and automobile dealers of San Francisco 
particularly and with all her people in 
general and automobilists will, without 
doubt, do their full share to relieve the 
distress that has been so vividly pictured 
in press dispatches. 


ELIMINATE THE DANGER 

fy HE seasun’s ‘racing was properly 
inaugurated this week with the 
affair at Atlantic City, for the 
mid-winter meet in Florida can 
hardly be proclaimed an open- 
ing event. Ever since the terrible ac- 
cident at Buffalo, when Webb Jay nearly 
lost his life by plunging through a fence 
with his racing machine, beach racing has 
been popular, not only because it is prac- 
tically free from danger but from the facts 
that there 1s absence of dust and greater 
speed. It is more than likely the coming 
season will see a number of circular track 
events, and it is also likely that history 
will repeat itself in the matter of serious 
if not fatal accidents, due to those things 
which have been responsible for all the 
track accidents. It would be a wise move 
on the part of the American Automobile 
Association if it were to set about to 
either discourage all forms of track racing 
on existing ovals or make some provision 
for tracks especially constructed for auto- 
mobile racing, with sufficient width and 
banking to make them at least in a meas- 
ure safe to the contesting drivers and the 
public. The mile track is a failure from 
points of speed and safety; the 2-mile 
track is not feasible from the standpoint 
of the spectator or the purchaser of suf- 
ficient ground upon which to build a track. 
What, then, is the fate of automobile track 
racing? Beyond the promoter, who is 
after the shekels, who desires track rac- 
ing? Does the maker receive so much 
more benefit in track than beach 
racing as to warrant him in 
jeopardizing the lives of his 
drivers? Does the public thirst 
more. for tame contests fraught 
with danger and with the con- 
testants hidden in dust clouds 
than for extreme speed with 
practically no element of <n- 
ger connected with it? 














If anything ought to have any bearing 
on consumption tests it is the rise in the 
price of gasoline. 

> 


Since Horse Editor Taylor was thrown 
out of the American Automobile Associa- 
tion racing board he has joined the 
Knockers’ Club. 

> 


Charles Jarrott must have had a hunch 
to make such a fast trip as 37% hours 
from London to Monte Carlo. As a rule, 
people can’t get away from Monte Carlo 
with any such speed—they usually have to 
walk out. 

> 


The Monaco motor boat meet was con- 
spicuous through the absence of Madam 
du Gast. The madam, by the way, found 
being boat-wrecked too tame and took to 
the flying machine. Since she went up in 
the air she has not been, heard from. 

> 


Those manufacturers who are just now 
makiug their first deliveries on 1906 cars 
will be pleased to know that at least one 
American motor car builder already has 
had a 1907 car on the road under test 
for at least a month. It is pretty safe to 
guess when that maker will make deliver- 
ies for 1907 and how his business will 
come out. 
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: 

Atlantic City’s 3-day meet opens, first day’s 
tacing over Ventnor beach bringing about in- 
teresting contests between stock cars; program 
run off without a hitch and all events finished 
by 5 o’clock; Christie cracks his own record 
for the course. 

Motor boat meet at Monaco comes to an 
end; affair rather disappointing from a speed 
standpoint. 

Percy Pierce plans sailing May 5 for Europe 
to take part in Circuit European and Herko- 
mer tour. 

E. R. Hollander buys Fiat XIII and will 
race speedy Italian motor boat in American 
waters, 

Automobile Club of America issues rules 
for its 2-gallon efficiency test; route also se- 
lected, 

Augustus Post, weaned from automobiling 
ned aeronautics, has remarkable trip in bal- 
Oon. 

Belief in Washington that Payne free alco- 
hol bill may have hard sledding in senate. 

Automobile Club of Philadelphia wants or- 
diance requiring use of one-toot horn. 

Automobile industry hard hit by earthquake 
anc fire in San Francisco. y 

_Megargel gets out of Omaha and resumes 
his journey east. 















A MOTOR PHOTO CARTOON 





A. HEMERY, DARRACQ DRIVER 


Now the A. A. A, and the A. M. L. 
are having a battle of maps—and good 
motorists are getting a full line of good 
tour routes, 

=> 


Nine cents per quart for gasoline is to 
be the ‘‘reasonable price’’ along the 
European circuit. What would Americans 
think if they were hit this way? 

> 


When it comes to talking about national 
shows Boston has something to say if at- 
tendance counts for anything. That little 
figure of 193,000 means something, accord- 
ing to wise people. 

A> 

The free alcohol bill having been passed 
by the house, with prospects of similar 
treatment on the part of the senate, pos- 
sibly John D. Rockefeller will begin trem- 
bling pretty soon. 

a 


The complete whitewashing the A. A. A. 
racing board gave Hemery for his conduct 
at Ormond suggests that his presence at 
the 1906 Vanderbilt cup race is most de- 
sirable for a drawing card. 

> 

The Chicago Retail Automobile Dealers’ 
Association announces it proposes to test 
the validity of the license law. Is it pos- 
sible the association has just realized there 
is a possibility the ordinance is invalid? 

aS 


If one judges the value of automobile 
service by the prices charged in San Fran- 
cisco last week—according to reports of 
survivors—the drivers of middle and east- 
ern states are a long way from being onto 
their jobs. But this was one of the cases 
where supply and demand regulated prices. 


About the time the show question breaks 
out in all its fury the San Francisco earth- 
quake will have been put to shame. 

—> 

According to the deputy state insurance 
commissioner of the state of Washington 
the automobile is a nullius filius. This, 
however, is better than parallelopipedon or 
inskideetus. 

=> 

In London the jehus accuse the motor 
buses of spreading glanders among horses 
in order to drive out the equines. As a 
matter of fact about all that is being 
spread is consternation among the cab- 
bies. 

A> ; 

Jf a Chicago motorist has his way all 
he will have to do will be to go out and 
scorch to his heart’s content, hand a po- 
liceman his card, appear in court the -next 
morning and pay for his fun. This might 
be a good scheme for a road race, the per- 
mit for which could not be secured. 

> 

During 1905 there were 896 automobiles 
imported, on which $1,431,975.60 was. paid 
in duty, an average of $1,597.10. The 
average value of the machines was $3,- 
549.30. In other words, each foreign ma- 
chine cost $5,146.48—pretty steep, making 
comparisons with many American-made 
machines. 





* May 3—Tourist trophy trials, Isle of Man, 
Great Britain. Automobile Club of Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland. 

May 6—Targa Florio touring car race, Italy. 

May 10, 11, 12—Wilkesbare, Pa., hill climb. 

May 13—Voiturette competition, Austria. 

May 13-24—Motor cycle tour of France, 
starting from Paris. Auto-Cycle Club of 
France. . 

May 15-25—Milan gold cup race, Milan, It- 
aly. Italian Automobile Club. 

May 15-31—Endurance run, Italy. 

May 24, 25, 26—Open air show, New York. 
Automobile Trade Association. Empire City 
track. 

May 27—French motor cycle eliminating 
race. 

June 1-3—Blectric vehicle competition, 
France. 

June 6—New York Motor Club’s orphan day. 

June 9-15—Herkomer cup competition for 
touring cars, Germany and Austria. 

June 13-14—Provincial cup touring car com- 
petition, France. 

June 17-24—Week of Marseilles, France. 

June 18-25—New York Motor Club’s second 
annual economy test. 

June 26-27—Grand prix race, Sarthe course, 
Automobile Club of France. 
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BILL IS NOT YET SAFE 





Belief in Washington That Payne | 


Free Alcohol Measure May 
Be Stopped in Senate 





Washington, D. C., April 21—If the 
opinions expressed by a number of influ- 
ential senators who were interviewed by 
the Motor AGE correspondent are correct, 
the Payne free alcohol bill, which passed 
the house of representatives by a practi- 
eally unanimous vote, will have rather 
hard sledding in the senate. In the first 
place the bill will be looked into very 
thoroughly in view of what is regarded as 
necessary tariff revision in order to prop- 
erly adjust many other tariff schedules to 
the new conditions that will be met in 
connection with tax-free alcohol. Many 
senators are of the opinion that the senate 
finance committee, to which the bill was 
referred, will find it absolutely necessary 
to call witnesses in this connection, al- 
though the house ways and means commit- 
tee held extensive hearings, because the 
house did not undertake to go into the 
phases of the measure that will be investi- 
gated by the senate. The positive dec- 
laration is made that many of the tariff 
schedules were fixed in view of the high 
price of alcohol to American manufactur- 
ers, but if the tax is taken off this com- 
modity, then there must be a readjustment 
of all these schedules to meet the changes. 

In some quarters there is a disposition 
to offer the Philippine tariff bill as an 
amendment to the free alcohol bill. If 
this is done it will greatly complicate the 
situation in the senate and will undoubt- 
edly defeat the bill. The railroad rate 
bill may also interfere with the quick 
passage of the bill. One senator said that 
‘unless it can be shown that this bill will 
not involve any extensive discussion of 
the tariff it seems quite likely that it will 
not be reported to the senate from the 
finance committee until the present rail- 
road rate bill has been disposed of. If 
this debate on the rate bill is extended it 
may result in opposition to reporting the 
free alcohol dill before the next session 
of congress.’’ 

It is generally believed by senators, how- 
ever, that there will be a strong pressure 
on the part of the advocates of the bill 
to have it receive prompt attention in the 
senate. At the same time it is not be- 
lieved that there will be any disposition 


to permit it to interfere with the progress 


of the rate bill. 

The finance committee will take up the 
bill some time next week, and will dis- 
cuss it informally to see how the commit- 
tee views it. 

It is stated on good authority that there 
are now in operation in Germany between 
5,000 and 6,000 alcohol engines, and it is 
estimated that when alcohol designed for 
such purposes in the United States is free 
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from government tax a much larger num- 
ber will be used here. Internal-combus- 
tion engines using alcohol as a motor fuel 
are coming into general use on farms for 
running all kinds of farm machinery. By 
the use of alcohol it is claimed 20 per cent 
more power can be secured on a given en- 
gine than can be obtained by the use of 
gasoline, as alcohol is compressed to a 
much higher degree than gasoline without 


danger of spontaneous combustion. In. 


this connection it is interesting to note 
that the chancellor of the exchequer an- 
nounced in the British parliament re- 
cently, in response to an inquiry as to 
whether anything was to be done to free 
British manufacturers using alcohol in 
their business from the disadvantages 


they now suffer compared with their Euro- . 


pean competitors, that ‘‘the matter is 
now under consideration, and he hoped to 
introduce legislation at an early date.’’ 


FOOLS PROSECUTOR 

Rushviile, Ind., April 21—When Jasper 
D. Case, the wealthiest resident of this 
city, was on trial at New Castle recently, 
charged with driving his automobile 
faster than the law allows, the young pros- 
ecutor of Henry county made a plea for 
conviction along a ‘‘muck-rake’’ line of 
thought, and asked: 

‘¢Gentlemen of the jury, are you going 
to let a bloated bondholder come among 
us and violate our laws just because he has 
money? Just look at him, a man that 
runs a $5,000 automobile and wears a 


_ $1,000 diamond in his shirt for a collar 


button.’’ 

The prosecutor had made the same 
speech in the justice court, and Mr. Case 
was fixed for him. He had purchased a 
‘“phony’’ diamond for 25 cents and had it 
placed in the original mounting. When 
the young barrister had finished scoring 
him, Case lifted the ‘‘phony’’ from its 
fastenings and presented it to him. The 
prosecutor accepted it with bulging eyes 
and throbbing heart. After the trial and 
Case had been acquitted the lawyer was 
informed that the diamond presented to 
him was not genuine. 


TEST RULES READY 


New York, April 23—The Automobile 
Club of America has issued its rules for 
the 2-gallon efficiency contest, which it 
will run on Saturday, May 5. The route 
to be followed will be St. Nicholas avenue, 
Central bridge to Jerome avenue, to Pel- 
ham Parkway and thence via the shore 
road through New Rochelle, Larchmont, 
Mamaroneck, etc. Many members of the 
club have signified their intention to drive 
their cars in this contest, among whom are 
Colonel A. B. Hilton, A. R. Shattuck, John 
B. Trevor, Frank Eveland, General George 
Moore Smith, A. Ward Chamberlin, Alan 
R. Hawley, W. E. Scarritt, E. B. Gallaher 
and Cortlandt F. Bishop. Entries will 
close on May 2, with 8. M. Butler, secre- 
tary, 753 Fifth avenue, New York city. 


MONACO MEET IS OVER 


Motor Boat Carnival Rather Dis- 
appointing from Speed Stand- 
point—Delahaye Is Star 








Paris, April 17—Monaco’s motor boat 
carnival is over and the Parisian contin- 
gent has returned home from a meeting 
that failed to produce the expected results. 
It had been expected that the recent affair 
would far surpass in brilliancy the previ- 
ous ones, but the results proved far from 
satistying—the boats made a much finer 
showing on land than they did on the 
water. The Italian craft were distinctly 
disappointing on Monaco bay and all sorts 
of motor trouble was experienced. Noth- 
ing marvelous in the way of speed devel- 
oped, but to the Frenchmen the showing 
made by Delahaye was most gratifying. 
It was a noticeable fact that in many of 
the races boats that might properly be 
ealled dubs often nailed supposed speed 
marvels at the tape and snatched victories 
that were not earned. For this illy-tuned 
motors were responsible. 

It seems that in many instances the boat 
builders were slowed up by the manufac- 
turers of motors. Many a motor boat hul} 
was shipped to Monte Carlo engineless 
and the motor placed in at the last minute. 
Then, without getting a chance to tune up 
the engines, the boats were placed in the 
water and expected to show speed. Often 
the cylinder rings were not perfect fits, 
the timing of the spark was inaccurate 
and all together the speed marvels had a 
hard time of it. The result of this was 
that the slow boats with the well tuned 
motors pulled down unexpected victories 
through the engines in the more powerful 
rivals going wrong. The Italians were the 
greatest sufferers in this regard and conse- 
quently did not make the showing their 
graceful lines promised. 

In appearance it must be confessed that 
this year’s crop surpasses those of previ- 
ous seasons. The propellers are more 
deeply immersed, the sterns broadened and 
the rudders smaller. In smooth water the 
wakes are cleaner than usual and the 1906 
boat has a gentler movement on the water. 
It was also noticeable that the boats de- 
signed for racing purposes seem to be good 
for cruising, too. The cruiser proper did 
not make much of an impression on the 
connoisseurs, for in some the motors were 
too powerful and converted them inte 
racers or else the general installation did 
not tend to the comfort of the passengers. 

In a speed way there was nothing doing, 
as the Americans would say in expressive 
George Ade slang. Not one actually cov- 
ered 50 kilometers, 31 miles, in the hour, 
and in only one or two instances did any 
average that pace for even a short dis- 
tance in any of the races. 

Undoubtedly Delahaye was the feature 
of the meeting, for she not only captured 
the championship of the sea, but the 13- 





meter contest the preceding Tuesday. In 
this she crossed the winning line fully 10 
minutes ahead of her field, which consisted 
of Dubonnet, Mercedes W. N. and Mer- 
cedes D. L., Dubonnet was the real com- 
petitor, but Delahaye never left the result 
in doubt. The time, however, was not fast 
—1l hour 18 minutes 4 seconds for the 31 
miles, Mercedes D. L. was third. Mer- 
cedes W. N. had a poor pilot and after 
missing several buoys retired. 

At once Delahaye became an object of 
great interest. She is equipped with a 
400-horsepower motor for racing purposes, 
with a 16-horsepower Delahaye auxiliary 
motor to be used in case of break-downs. 
This latter is powerful enough to send the 
boat along at 7 miles an hour while repairs 
are being made. The boat’s propeller has 
four blades. ; 

Delahaye can be considered lucky in 
winning the championship of the sea on 
Thursday, for all the critics are a unit in 
declaring Fiat XIII to have been the fast- 
est thing in the race. It-was truly an in- 
ternational contest in which twenty-five 
started and nine finished. Delahaye, rep- 
resenting France; Fiat XIII, Italy, and 
Yarrow-Napier, England, were the favor- 
ites. At the start of the 125-mile race Fiat 
XITI shot to the front and looked a win- 
ner. For 12 miles she humped along at 
close to 31 miles an hour, her pilot hold- 
ing the course in admirable style, accu- 
rately locating each buoy and taking the 
shortest route to it. Delahaye and the 
others were left in the rear and it seemed 
a certain victory for the Italian represen- 
tative. Then, when within 12 miles of the 
finish, Fiat had a break-down and while 
repairs were being made Delahaye passed 
her and won the race. Antoinette IV, 
too, went by and Fiat had to be content 
with third place. England’s best boat, 
Yarrow-Napier, was fourth. The winner’s 
time was 4 hours 40 minutes 12 seconds, 
Antoinette’s 4 hours 42 minutes 53 seconds, 
Fiat’s 4 hours 46 minutes 31 seconds and 
Yarrow-Napier’s 4 hours 47 minutes 38 
seconds, 


CHANCE TO SELL CARS 

Washington, D. C., April 20—The trade 
promotion bureau of the federal govern- 
ment has been advised that in several 
European newspapers the following adver- 
tisement is now running: 

‘‘Automobiles Wanted.—The  under- 
signed will buy at once 100 second-hand 
automobiles of any and all makes for use 
in South America, at prices ranging from 
$100 to $3,000. Address, Brown, care of 
the Auto, 10 rue du Faubourg Montmarte, 
Paris, ?? 

This advertisement is given for any 
commercial suggestion it may convey to 
American dealers. It shows that there is 
evidently a considerable demand for 


European automobiles in South America, 
ind it is known that this is particularly so 
in the ease of Argentine republic. 





MOTOR AGE 
IS AGAIN ON WAY EAST 





Megargel, After Waiting for Roads 
to Dry, Leaves Lincoln, Neb., 
in Reo Mountaineer 





Omaha, Neb., April 19—After remaining 
in Lincoln until the roads had an oppor- 
tunity to dry up, the Reo Mountaineer 
was headed directly north, running to Fre- 
mont, where the crossing of the Platte 
river was accomplished by way of the 
newly repaired bridge without incident. 
The arrival of the battered and mud- 
splashed car attracted considerable atten- 
tion in the streets of Fremont, many of 
the ‘‘old inhabitants’’ recognizing it as the 
machine that passed through their town 
many months before on its way toward 
the Pacific coast. 

From Fremont the front wheels once 
more pointed toward the east, and the 
river road was followed toward Omaha. 
Eight miles from the city proper a fine 
macadam road was encountered and the 
run from that point to the Deright gar- 
age on Farnam street was smooth sailing. 
This was the first macadam stretch we 
have found east of Denver, and after the 
hard struggle through the rough roads 
from Hastings in, it was a decided relief 
to be able to keep our places in the seats. 

Three miles out of Fremont a front tire 
went flat, the tube bursting through the 
badly worn side of the canvas and rubber 
casing. We had been expecting this ever 
since we left Denver, as this tire was one 
of the pair of Diamonds put on at Boise 
Oity, Idaho. This pair of tires without a 
puncture has carried the Mountaineer 
across the lavas of Idaho, up over Barlow 
pass in the Cascade mountains, across 
Mount Hood into Portland, down the 
Pacific coast Los Angeles, across the 
California desert and Great American 
desert, up over the San Francisco moun- 
tains of Arizona, over the Glorietta 
and Raton ranges, through Colorado and 
thus far across Nebraska. The other 
front tire, put on at Boise, Idaho, is still 
doing active service, although so badly 
battle-scarred and worn as to be in danger 
of puncturing or blowing out at the slight- 
est provocation. Of course our rear tires, 
which received the brunt of the hard work, 
have been changed a couple of times dur- 
ing this run. 

The tonneau of the Reo Mountaineer 
presents quite a different appearance from 
what it did a month ago. The blankets, 
grub box, extra parts of all kinds, over- 
coats and hundred and one other articles 
that have filled up the space between the 
two seats for the last 7,000.or 8,000 miles, 
have now all been discarded and shipped 
home. It is surprising how much easier 
and lighter the car rides since relieved of 
this 400 or 500 pounds of dead weight. 
We still cling to our hip wading boots, 
rubber coats and rubber hats, all of which 
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have been in active commission during 
the greater part of the run from Denver. 

One of the first acts of the newly 
formed Omaha Automobile Club was to 
appoint a reception committee to look 
after our interests during our sojourn in 
Omaha, and our stay in this city has been 
a most pleasant one. We will leave Sat- 
urday, crossing the river to Council Bluffs, 
and following the Rock Island into Des 
Moines, where we hope to arrive in time 
for dinner on Sunday. If the weather is 
pleasant and the roads good we will prob- 
ably see Chicago by the latter part of 
next week, 

Great advancement in automobile condi- 
tions are noticeable in and around Omaha. 
This city boasts of some of the finest 
garages it has ever been the writer’s lot 
to inspect; the Kimball Co., the J. J. De- 
right Co. and the Powell-Bacon Co., all 
situated within a few doors of each other 
on Farnam street, are installed in new and 
modern buildings constructed with the ob- 
ject in view of storing, repairing and sell- 
ing motor cars. While the pavements of 
Omaha are the worst I have seen in many 
months, the city has recently purchased an 
asphalt plant and a new steam roller, so 
there are excellent chances for an im- 
provement in present conditions. 

‘Many remarks are made upon the bat- 
tered appearance of the car, and both Fas- 
sett and myself are plied with more ques- 
tions than the average automobilist is 
called upon to answer in a lifetime. Luck- 
ily we are accustomed to this sort of thing 
and are always ready to answer anything 
within reason. The one question that 
hurts the most is: ‘‘Are you on your way 
to San Francisco, or on the route home?’’ 
Many take it for granted we are on our 
way west and the advice that we are 
obliged to listen to in most cases coming 
from persons who are not even automobil- 
ists, is amusing to say the least to both 
Fassett and myself.—Prrcy F. MEGARGEL. 


FIX RENTAL RATES 


Syracuse, N. Y., April 24—The Syracuse 
men who keep automobiles for rental have 
formed the Syracuse Automobile Livery 
Association for the purpose of mutual pro- 
tection and to maintain the same schedule 
of prices, An agreement has been drawn 
up and signed providing for the following 
rates: All multiple-cylinder cars carry- 
ing four passengers, $4 for first hour and 
$3 for each additional hour; cars carrying 
four passengers, $25.a day not to exceed 
12 hours; all single-cylinder cars carrying 
three passengers, $3 an hour; cars carry- 
ing one passenger, $2 an hour. The agree- 
ment is signed by the Amos-Pierce Co., 
Syracuse Motor Car Co., L. C. G. Tabor, J. 

; Cronin and J. S. Colwell. Others prob- 
ably will sign later. The renting of cars 
is coming to be a greater factor in the 
business every year, the beautiful rides 
in this vicinity causing an exodus from 
town every fine day in the summer. 
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New York, April 20—augustus Post, the 
former chairman of the touring committee 
of the American Automobile Association, 
who has transferred his allegiance from 
the horseless carriage to the flying balloon 
and aeroplane, and who is now one of the 
leaders in the Aero Club of America, took 
his first whack at practical ballooning last 
week. Post had ascended in a captive bal- 
loon before but last week’s trip was his 
first experience in a free balloon, in spite 
of che fact that he has done a great deal 
of signal work in the organization of the 
aerial exhibit in connection with the Six- 
ty-ninth regiment armory show and in- 
duced a number of European aerial special- 
ists to come to this country and give dem- 
onstrations. Mr. Post made an ascension in 
Count de la Vaulx’ large balloon La Cen- 
taure last Wednesday afternoon from Pitts- 
field, Mass. He accompanied the count and 
hac as further companions A. M. Herring 
and A. N. Hawley. The four had an inter- 
esting, even exciting trip, though it was a 
brief one of only 1 hour and 51 minutes’ 
duration. During this time the balloon 
traveled a distance of about 35 miles and 
reached an altitude of 6,576 feet above sea 
level. Post was in New York today and 
talked freely of his experiences. 

**To one who has done as much touring 
in automobiles as I have,’’ said Post, 
**there is an additional pleasure to bal- 
looning which I do not believe is as poig- 
nant to one who has traveled only by 
railway or horse-drawn conveyance. You 
may say that it is my experience that the 
freedom enjoyed by the automobile tourist 
is a fitting preparation for the still freer 
sport of ballooning. I suppose that, re- 
duced to a system, the fact is that the ad- 
dition of the third dimension gives the 
added zest. In an automobile, one has 
the practically unlimited use of two di- 
mensions of space. But there is always 
the law of gravity and the four wheels, 
body and chassis must stay on the ground, 
or at least, in theory, they do so. 

‘In aerial navigation, there is, of 
course, in addition to the two lateral mo- 
tions, the possibilities of rising or sink- 
ing, and it is this added dimension which 
seems to provide the exhilaration and the 
sport in ballooning. On Wednesday we 
fell, at one time, at the rate of 5,000 feet 
in 5 minutes. Of course, the aeroggut 
cannot notice this drop if he keeps his 
eyes on the balloon or the basket. It is 
only by regarding the balloon in its rela- 
tion to other objects, that one really expe- 
rieces all the sensation of dropping. 
**One of the most remarkable facts in 
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connection with my trip was the ease with 
which I was able to see and understand 
the road scheme in the territory traversed. 
For a part of the way we drifted directly 
over the course of the Glidden tour of last 
year. It was very interesting, for instance, 
to pass directly over Morey hill, or Jacob’s 
Ladder, the climb which was such a severe 
test on the Glidden tour cars last summer. 
I could see the road for 12 or more miles 
and when we were not too high, was able 
to make out the road conditions and the 
character of the traveling. As the big 
balloon moved along parallel with the road 
we were able to judge how fast we were 
going by comparing the speed at which 
the shadow of our balloon flew over the 
fields, with the speed of motor and horse- 
drawn vehicles traveling in the same di- 
rection. 

‘*In a large balloon, one does not expe- 
rience any sensation of fear, for the out- 
fit is so bulky and substantial-looking that 
the occupant feels no sensation different 
from the sensation of riding in an auto- 
mobile. 

‘There has been some scoffing at the 
work of the Aero club and its members, 
for the reason that they have used bal- 
loons instead of aeroplanes. The fact is, 
that the work in free balloons is really 
necessary before experiments with diri- 
gibles or aeroplanes is undertaken. The 
sport and science, while theoretically well 
developed in America, is practically very 
young. Balloons are to aerial navigation 
what lighthouses and geodetic survey ships 
are to sea navigation, An immense 
amount of study must be put on air cur- 
rents and the atmospheric and other con- 
ditions in the regions where aeroplanes and 
dirigibles are to be operated later. The 
vertical air-currents alone are a puzzle to 
balloonists. All that one discovers is that 
at certain points a current of air grips the 
balloon and lifts it suddenly upward or 
carries it down toward the earth with 
alarming rapidity. These upper currents 
seem to be entirely independent of those 
ordinarily encountered in the lower strata. 
They will ultimately have to be measured 
and charted just as the ocean currents and 
fixed winds like the trade winds are 
charted. Flying by mechanical means will 
be impossible or at least very risky until 
such charts are obtainable. So that the 
use of free balloons is by no means to. be 
laughed at.’’ 

The party of which Post was a member 
ascended with twelve bags of ballast 
weighing 15 kilograms each, and at the 
end of the journey had four and a half 


bags. With a panoramic camera the aero- 
nauts secured many excellent views, in- 
cluding those of lakes in the mountains 
still covered with ice. Four small para- 
chutes were dropped on the journey. To 
each was fastened a postal requesting that 
it be sent to the Aero club by the finder. 
The parachutes, after dropping a short 
distance below the car, forged ahead of it, 
indicating that the velocity of the wind 
was greater below than where the balloon 
was sailing. The parachutes were from 
6 to 12 minutes in landing. One was seen 
to land in a tree top and probably will 
never be found. 

An empty bottle was dropped from ‘the 
basket as the highest mountain was being 
passed and 15%, seconds elapsed before it 
struck. It was believed that the balloon 
could have traveled 30 miles further, but 
as the party was not out to break any rec- 
ords, and seeing a good spot to land, they 
decided to end the journey where they 
did. The car dragged about 100 feet on 
the ground, but no one sustained even a 
seratch. After striking terra firma the 
aeronauts hastened to a nearby farm house 
and telephoned to friends in New York 
and Pittsfield. 

The balloon was the one in which Count 
de la Vaulx made the world’s record from 
Paris to Kief, Russia, in 1900. At that 
time he traveled 1,300 miles in 35 hours. 


SEE FOR THEMSELVES 

Boston, April 23—The committee op 
roads and bridges of the Massachusetts 
legislature left Boston on Friday for a 
trip over roads that are extensively used 
by motorists for the purpose of making a 
practical study of the methods of hand- 
ling and controlling motor vehicles. The 
trip was taken at the suggestion of the 
Massachusetts Automobile Association. 
Five cars were used, which were furnished 
by members of the Bay State Automobile 
Association. Legislative Counsel Francis 
Hurtubiser, of the association, accompanied 
the party. In addition to those alreadr 
named, there were Senator Hunter and Rep- 
resentatives Porter, Weir, Phelps, Weeks, 
Nason, Downey, Donahue, McDermott and 
Mellen. For the purpose of illustration. 
at the request of some of the legislators, 
the speed limit was exceeded at various 
times. It was the general opinion of the 
party that if ‘the machines were properly 
handled 20 milés an hour would not be 2 
dangerous speed: The outlook for a law 
to be passed by the legislature allowing 2 
speed up to 20 miles an hour outside and 
12 miles an hour within the business se¢- 











tions, is certainly bright. Cars moving 
ut the rate of 30 miles an hour were 
stopped within 15 feet, while running at 
20 miles an hour they were easily brought 
to a standstill within 10 feet. Arriving 
at Worcester the party was entertained by 
the Worcester Automobile Club in its 
rooms, where President Coghlin discoursed 
about traps and speeds. On Saturday the 
party paid a visit to Leicester, where the 
traps of Officer Quinn were inspected. 
Then the trip home to Boston was made. 


GERMAN CONDITIONS 

Berlin, April 10.—The iron and machin- 
ery industries of Germany are in a highly 
prosperous condition and manufacturers of 
automobiles are enjoying their full share of 
this prosperity. The Official estimate of 
the value of German motor production in 
1905 is $10,000,000. The exports of auto- 
mobiles from Germany, principally to Eng- 
land and France, increased 400 per cent, to 
2,300 tons in 1905, against 546 tons in 1902. 
The inquiry for automobiles is so enormous 
of late that one of the leading firms upon 
inquiry made the statement that twice the 
present possible production in Germany 
would not supply the demand, especially for 
heavy ears. This condition of affairs has 
necessitated considerable importation of 
cars, principally from France. The benzine 
motor still predominates in Germany, and 
will probably do so for some time yet. Eng- 
land is Germany’s best customer for auto- 
mobiles, and orders for 300 to 400 cars at 
a time are sometimes received, principally 
for omnibuses and heavy cars. The execu- 
tion of orders is frequently impeded and 
delayed by the scarcity of raw materials. 
The only dark cloud on the otherwise so 
bright horizon of the German automobilist 
is the bill at present before the parliament 
imposing a special tax on automobiles and 
heavy damages to be paid in case of injury 
to the public. 


WILL RETALIATE 

New York, April 23—Representatives of 
the clubs of the New York state associa- 
tion having to do with watching automo- 
bile legislation at Albany have promul- 
gated a policy of retaliation on sister 
states, which is by no means meeting with 
unanimous favor, to be incorporated in the 
L’Hommedieu bill now in course of amend- 
ment. The proposition now being ad- 
vanced by the clubmen is to retaliate on 
the states not recognizing New York reg- 
istrations by exempting them from recog- 
nition in this state. To Massachusetts 
and Connecticut, for instance, which have 
recognized New York registrations, it is 
proposed to give reciprocal recognition, but 
to deny it to Jerseymen because their state 
recuires separate registration. The argu- 
ment advanced in favor of this retaliation 
is that it would tend to secure better recip- 
toc.l relations with such states as New 
Jersey. ©, T. Terry, the N. A. A. M. 


counsel, strongly opposes the retaliatory 
scheme, 


MOTOR AGE 
HARD BLOW TO TRADE 


Earthquake and Fire in ’Frisco 
Affect Automobile Industry: 
On the Pacific Coast 


Chicago, April 23—Like the rest of the 
world’s industries, the automobile busi- 
ness suffered through the earthquake and 
the accompanying fire which almost wiped 
San Francisco off the map. The Golden 
Gate city was motoring’s tower of strength 
on the coast, the main distributing point 
in that territory, so the disaster dealt the 
business a blow that has staggered it. Of 
course, it is almost impossible to get a 
definite line on the damage done to the 
automobile stores and garages in San Fran- 
cisco because out that way it is a question 
of life and death with the people and such 
a minor consideration as business does 
not enter their minds. But it is safe to 





presume that not many places escaped dam-. 


age or total destruction and it is doubtful 
if any automobile business will be done 
the balance of the year. 

Press reports tell of the important part 
played in the work of rescue by the au- 
tomobile—how it was used for an ambu- 
lance, how it carried the terror-stricken 
people to places of safety, how it carried 
millions belonging to the banks of the 
great city to places of safety, and even 
how it was used to carry the dead. Fabu- 
lous prices were paid the chauffeurs in 
many instances—all the way from $100 to 
$500 for short trips—but then it was a 
question of life, not dollars, and no one 
begrudged the money spent, although the 
exorbitant charges did not reflect much 
credit on the muck-rakers who took ad- 
vantage of the great disaster to. line their 
pockets. 

Naturally at this season of the year the 
trade was well represented in ’Frisco by 
traveling men—even heads of concerns, E. 
R. Thomas, the Buffalo manufacturer, was 
out there, but luckily for him he left for 
the east the night before the disaster, 
passing through Chicago today. E. W. 
Sutphen, well known to the New York 
trade, was’ through it all, but he has 
wired he is safe. 

In a way this disaster has helped those 
makers whose output has been sold and 
whose agents have been clamoring for 
more cars. Hardly had the news of the 
earthquake flashed through the country 
than the makers were besought for cars 
that had been destined for shipment to 
the coast. It was recognized that ’Frisco 
will be a dead market for another year at 
least and so the fire and earthquake re- 
leased many machines intended for the 
Californians, 

Automobile firms with branches in the 
coast metropolis are in most cases still on 
the anxious seat regarding the fate of 
their representatives. Moror AGE has 
written to each of them for details, but 
few have any to give. 
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G. W. Bennett, sales manager for Thom- 
as B, Jeffery & Co., writes from Kenosha 
as follows: ‘‘We shall be glad to let you 
know of the extent of our loss in San 
Francisco as soon as we receive any in- 
formation. Up to the present we have 
not heard from them, although we wired 
L. H. Bill, our manager, as soon as we 
found the wires were open. There were 
between forty and fifty cars on hand at 
the time of the fire, and a carload had 
reached Oakland the day before, but 
whether it was consumed or not we do not 
know. Two other carloads were en route, 
but we fortunately were able to divert 
them to Los Angeles. We are very much 
afraid that the whole stock was destroyed, 
as we were in the new building on Golden 
Gate avenue, near Van Ness, right in the 
fire and dynamite zone.’’ 

The Pierce people had a little better 
luck, as will be seen from the letter writ- 
ten by Charles Clifton, treasurer, who 
says: ‘‘We have but meager advices from 
the coast and those have just arrived to- 
day by telegraph. We have no branch 
house out there, excepting on bicycles, and 
that is located in Oakland. The building 
and stock, we are advised, are intact and 
apparently our Mr. Culberson, local rep- 
resentative on the coast, is in his usual 
good health and vigor. Our dealers in 
San Francisco, the Mobile Carriage Co., 
saved all their stock and the last advices 
we have are that their building is still 
standing.’’ 

‘*Our store and stock in San Francisco 
were entirely destroyed,’’ says the G & J 
Tire Co. ‘‘Our employes are all safe and 
we will re-open at once at Oakland.’’ 

‘*We have not as yet received any in- 
formation concerning our office in San 
Francisco and are simply hoping for the 
best,’’? writes W. T. White, of the White 
Sewing Machine Co. 

The H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co., of Syra- 
euse, shipped a carload of automobiles to 
San Francisco March 31 to its agent there, 
and the company is trying to find out if 
the machines arrived. The garage is lo- 
cated near the city hall, and in all prob- 
ability burned up. It takes 21 days for 
freight to reach San Francisco from the 
factory in Syracuse. 


F. A. M. PICKS ROCHESTER 

Rochester, N. Y., April 22.—This place 
will be the scene of this year’s na- 
tional meet of the Federation of American 
Motorcyclists. Chicago was the other 
candidate for the meet; but it seemed the 
prevailing sentiment that at this time it is 
advisable that the function be held nearer 
the center of membership and thereby as- 
sure a more representative attendance. The 
meet in Rochester almost certainly will be 
held during the first week of July, with 
a 1-day appendix in Hammondsport, where 
they make Curtiss motor cycles. July 2 
and 3 will be devoted to the national en- 
durance contest, the route-of which will be 
from New York to Rochester, 350 miles. 
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BAY STATE SUGGESTIONS 

The sub-committee of the committee on 
roads and bridges of the Massachusetts 
legislature has submitted to the full com- 
mittee the working draft of a bill relative 
to automobiles and motor cycles. It is in 


part as follows: 


Section 1—Section 8 of chapter 473 of the 
acts of the year 1903 is hereby amended by 
striking out the whole of said section and in- 
serting in place thereof the following: 

Section 8—Every person operating an auto- 
mobile or motor cycle on any public way or 
private way laid out under the authority of 
statute, shall run at a rate of speed at no time 
greater than is reasonable and proper, gts | 
regard to traffic and the use of the way an 
the safety of the public. If the rate of s 
of an automobile or motor cycle operated on 
any such way outside the thickly settled or 
business pare of a city or town exc 20 
miles an hour for the distance of 4%, mile such 
rate shall be prima facie evidence that the 
person operating such automobile or motor 
cycle is running at a rate of speed greater than 
is reasonable and proper having regard to 
traffic and the use of the way and the safety 
of the public. 

If the rate of speed of an automobile or mo- 
tor cycle operated on any such way inside the 
thickly settled or business part of a city or 
town exceeds 12 miles an hour for the distance 
of % mile such rate shall be prima facie evi- 
dence that the person operating such automo- 
bile or motor cycle is running it at a rate of 
speed greater than is reasonable and proper 
having regard to traffic and the use of the 
way and the safety of the public. 

If the rate of speed of an automobile or 
motor cycle operated on ~y such way upon 
approaching a crossing of intersecting ways, 
or in traversing a crossing or intersection, or 
in going around a corner or a curve in the 
highway where the operator’s view of the road 
traffic is obstructed exceeds 8 miles an hour 
such rate shall be prima facie evidence that 
the person operating such automobile or motor 
eycle is running at a rate of speed greater 
than is reasonable and proper having regard 
to traffic and the use of the way and the safety 
of the public. 

Section 2—The phrase “thickly settled or 
business part of a city or town” in section 8 
of chapter 473 of the acts of the year 1903 as 
amended shall be deemed to mean the terri- 
tory of a city or town contiguous to any such 
way which is at that point built up with 
structures devoted to business, and the terri- 
—_ of a city or town contiguous to any 
such way which is at that point not built up 
with structures devoted to business, but where 
for not less than % mile the dwelling houses 
on such way average less than 100 feet apart. 

Section 3—Section 9 of chapter 473 of the 
acts of the year 1903, as amended by section 
5 of chapter 311 of the acts of the year 1905, 
is hereby further amended by adding thereto 
the following: , 

A complaint against a person for the viola- 
tion of section 8 of chapter 478 of the acts of 
the year 1903 as amended may be placed on 
file at the discretion of the court or trial jus- 
tice if the violation appears to have been unin- 
tentional or where extenuating circumstances 
are present. A third or subsequent conviction 
in the same calendar year of a violation of said 
section shall of itself revoke the license of the 
person so convicted. If it appears by the rec- 
ords of said commission that the person so con- 
victed is the owner of an automobile or motor 
cycle, or has the control of any automobiles or 
motor cycles as a manufacturer or dealer, said 
commission shall thereupon revoke the certifi- 
eate of registration of all automobiles or motor 
~ ene so owned or controlled: and no new 
license or certificate shall be issued to such 
person for at least 14 days from the date of 
such conviction, nor thereafter except in the 
Ciscretion of said commission. 

Section 4—Whoever operates an automobile 
or motor cycle on any D pcx way or private 
way laid out under authority of statute with 


wanton recklessness or so as to endanger the 
lives or safety of the public may be punished 
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by a fine not exceeding $100 or by imprison- 
ment not exceeding 6 months. 

A conviction of a violation of this section 
shall of itself revoke the license of the person 


If it appears by the records of 
the person so convicted is 
the owner of an automobile or motor cycle, 
or has control of any automobiles or motor 
cycles as a manufacturer or dealer, said com- 
mission shall thereupon revoke the certificate 
of registration of all automobiles or motor 
cycles so owned or controlled. 

No new license or certificate shall be issued 
by said commission to such person until after 
30 days’ notice to the complainant, nor after 
such notice except in the discretion of said 
commission. 

Section 5—Section 6 of chapter 311 of the 
acts of the year 1905 is hereby amended by 
oe out the words “convicted under” in 
the third line and inserting in place thereof 
the words, charged with a violation of any of, 
so as to read as follows: 

Section 6—A full record shall be kept by 
every court or trial justice in this common- 
wealth of every case in which a pereen is 
charged with a violation of any of the provi- 
sions of said chapter 473 or of any other act 
relative to automobiles or motor cycles, and a 
certified copy of such record shall be sent forth- 
with by the court or trial justice to the Mas- 
sachusetts highway commission. Said courts 
and trial justices shall furnish to the Massa- 
chusetts highway commission the details of any 

articularly flagrant cases which may be heard 

fore them, and they may make such recom- 
mendations to said commission as to the sus- 
pension or revocation of the license or certifi- 
cate of registration of the persons defendant in 
such cases as they deem necessary. Said com- 
mission shall keep such records in its main 
office, and they shall be open to the inspection 
of any person during reasonable business hours. 


AS HOOSIER SEES IT 


Rights and duties of automobile owners 
on the public streets and highways are 
defined in the case of McIntyre vs. Orner, 
decided by the supreme court of Indiana. 
McIntyre’s horse was frightened by Or- 
ner’s automobile approaching on the high- 
way and suddenly shied, overturning the 
carriage, injuring McIntyre. The ques- 
tion turned on the alleged negligent use 
of the highway by the owner of the auto- 
mobile. The court says the employment 
of the automobile on the public highways 
as a means of transportation has been 
recognized in Indiana as a lawful use of 
the road, and if it results in causing injury 
to one traveling by another mode, the 
motorist cannot be held liable for the in- 


so convicted. 
said commission that 


_ jury, unless it is made to appear that he 


used the machine at a time, or in a man- 
ner, or under circumstances inconsistent 
with a proper regard for the rights of 
others. 

‘There is nothing dangerous in the use 
of an automobile when managed by an 
intelligent and prudent driver,’’ it says. 
‘Its guidance and its speed are all subject 
to quick and easy regulation, and under 
the control of a competent and considerate 
manager it is harmless, or may soon be- 
come as harmless, on the road as other 
vehicles in common. While it is the law 
that automobiles, subject to statutory re- 
strictions, have equal right with other ve- 


hicles to occupy the highways, it must be 
borne in mind that this equality of right 
imposes the reciprocal duty of managing 
one’s vehicle; whatever its character, with 
eare and caution to avoid causing injury 
to others with equal right.’’ 

The court holds that because it is a mat- 
ter of common knowledge that automobiles 
are as yet strange objects to the majority 
of horses and likely to startle them, it was 
Orner’s duty to keep a lookout ahead, and 
as he approached the carriage note the 
effect of his onward movement on the 
horses; when be saw, or could have seen 
by the exercise of reasonable caution, that 
the horses were frightened, ordinary care 
required him to slow up, stop his machine, 
or do whatever was reasonably required to 
relieve the person in the carriage of his 
perilous situation. 

The opinion filed holds it is negligent 
for the owner of an automobile to drive his 
car at the rate of more than 15 miles an 
hour toward a team of horses, frightened 
at the machine, where the driver of the 
car saw, or could have seen, when 300 
feet away, that the animals were afraid. 


NEW YORK ROAD BILLS 


Robert E. Gilman, of Syracuse, N. Y., 
a member of the executive committee of 
the supervisors’ highway convention, says 
the bills providing for the highway legis- 
lation sought by the committee have been 
reported out of the highway committee of 
the state legislature and will probably 
pass. One of the bills places the power 
of determining which road shall receive 
improvement first with the state engineer, 
who will be expected to visit during the 
coming season the various boards of su- 
pervisors throughout New York state to 
determine their sentiment in the matter. 
One bill authorizes the issuance of $5,000,- 
000 of bonds and appropriates the proceeds 
to highway construction, and it also pro- 
vides for the form in which the whole 
$50,000,000 may be issued. 


WANT A ONE-TOOT HORN 


At the suggestion of the board of gov- 
ernors of the Automobile Club of Phila- 
delphia, Common Councilman Jacob J. 
Seeds, who is also chairman of the club’s 
legislative committee, introduced an ordi- 
nance prohibiting the use of ‘‘ resurrection 
trumpets’’ on automobiles operated within 
the limits of Philadelphia county. The 
club has been quietly looking into the mat- 


. ter for the past 2 months, and it has been 


discovered that quite a number of acci- 
dents have been due to the weird and 
unearthly wails suddenly emitted by the 
flashing calliopes. The recrudescence of 
the Quaker ‘‘honk! honk!’’ may be, there- 
fore, expected at no distant date, and 
Philadelphia may once more settle back 
into its wonted quiet. The legislative com- 
mittee of the club devoted no little time 
to the framing of the ordinance, which in 
all the panoply of its legal phraseology, 
as prepared by Common Councilman Seeds 








for the automobile club, reads as follows: 


‘Section 1—The select and common councils 
of the city of Philadelphia do ordain, That on 
and after the passage of this ordinance all 
automobiles, wagons and other vehicles oper- 
ated by power other than animal or hand 
power, shall use and are hereby compelled to 
carry as a note of alarm or warning that 
which is commonly known as the toot-horn or 
horn sounding one note only, and it shall be 
unlawful to sound or blow any other ‘con- 
trivance or instrument while being operated 
within city limits. 


In case of the violation of : 


any of the provisions of: this ordinance by , 


any person operating any vehicle a fine of $10 


shall be imposed, said fine to be levied and col- . 
lected as like fines are now levied and col- 


lected by law. 
It will be noticed that the phrase ‘‘ other 
than * * * hand power’ 


excludes - 


wheelbarrows and go-carts from the oper- 


ation of the proposed law. 


WONDER AT NEW LAW 
Philadelphia automobilists have been 


familiarizing themselves with the’ provi-. 


sions of the new law governing the oper- 
ation of motor vehicles in New Jersey, and 
the more they study it the less they are 
impressed with it. The inspector buga- 
boo, however, is apt to be but a flash in 
the pan. But seven of those officials are 


to be appointed, and it is admitted that ' 
this small remnant was allowed to remain | 


in the bill, and the entire clause legalizing 


them was saved from annihilation, only ' 


as a sop to the extreme radicals. With 
this inadequate force the efforts of the in- 
spectors to come anywhere near covering 
the state will be a laugh. Besides, it ap- 
pears that the amount appropriated for 
the maintenance of these ‘‘automobile po- 
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licemen’’ is ridiculously inadequate—some- 
thing like $750, which, at $3 per day per 
man, means about 5 weeks’ service for 
the entire contingent. Perhaps it is in- 
tended that on rainy days these state cops 
shall remain under cover, and unpaid; if 
so, their service may extend over 6 weeks, 
At any rate, their presence is not apt to 
be annoying to automobilists; indeed, they 
may become something of a curiosity—a 
rara avis, as it were. 

Initial steps are now being taken in the 
formation of the department of motor ve- 
hicles. Assistant Secretary of State J. B. 
R. Smith, who, by the provisions of the 
new law is to be the commissioner, at a 
salary of $1,500 per annum, has appointed 
Edward R. Johnson, of Jersey City, as 
chief inspector, and preparations are being 
made for registering every car and licens- 
ing every operator in the garden state, be- 
ginning at once, in order, if possible, to 
have all the registries made and licenses 
granted before July 1, when the law goes 
into effect. 

Of the 25,000 automobiles that are ex- 
pected to be rounded up, it is thought that 
from 5,000 to 7,500 will be of 30 horse- 
power or more, which, at $5 per, means, 
say, ‘$30,000, which added to the $3 fee 
for the nearly 20,000 small cars, totals 
$90,000 per annum from this source alone. 
Tack on the license fees, and it will be 
seen that the state of New Jersey makés 
quite a neat little pot out of the law— 
and also mollifies the farmer vote. 
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Regarding licenses, it is practically set- 
tled that, in order to avoid the necessity 
of applicants coming to the capital, agen- 
cies will be established in all the larger, 
cities and towns of the state—Jersey 
City, Newark, Camden, Atlantic City, As- 
bury Park, ete.—and each applicant for a 
licenss put through a short verbal exam- 
ination in order to demonstrate his knowl- 
edge of his car. To get through with half 
of the large number of applicants in the 
10 weeks which will elapse before July 1, 
it is evident that the course of sprouts 
through which they will be put by the ex- 
aminers must be decidedly perfunctory. It 
will take about as long as will be required 
to change a $5 bill. The examiner will 
make a noise like a professor of automo- 
biling—and it will all be over. The state 
needs the money. 

Commissioner Smith has had his atten- 


_ tion called to the coincidence that acci- 


dents and alcohol have been running in 
harness ever since the automobile became 
popular—that is to say, the mix-ups have 
been due, in the majority of instances, to 
the recklessness or the incapacity of the 
operator and that said recklessness and 
ineapacity has been superinduced by gaz- 
ing too ardently upon the stagger-juice 
while it is red. The authorized agents who 
will do the examining have been urged to 
be particularly careful in this respect, ané 
thus it is that the new law will become a 
temperance adjunct, for no chronic boozer 
will pass the specified examination. 


FLORIDA’S LONG CHAIN OF GOOD ROADS 
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Ormond, Fla., April 20—‘‘In winters to 
come men: of the ‘north with motor cars 
will go south to St. Augustine, Ormond, 
Daytona er even’ Palm Beach. and Miami 
for touring,’’ was. the prophecy. made by 
a visitor when he made the‘ rounds and 





discovered -the extent: of. the good roads ° 
campaign being waged in this section. . 


All along the east coast the fever . is 
raging and one continually hears of high- 
ways being opened up for the use of the 
publie, 


There is, for instance, the -new :; 


road from Ormond to New Smyrna, the . 
route following the beach from Ormond ; 
to Daytona, or taking the Halifax river . 
road on :the mainland, connecting, with : 


the new.shell road of some 12 miles. from 


Daytona to New Smyrna, This was built ; 
by Volusia county, aided by private sub- ;. 


scriptions, through. the efforts of . the, F. 
E. 0. A, A, ,The opening of the new road 
from Palm Beach to Miami, 66 miles in 
length, to be doubled in width the coming 
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summer by Dade county and H. M. Flag- 
ler, is another evidence of the active in- 
terest in the good roads movement. The 
dream of a road 400 miles in length along 
the east coast, Jacksonville to Miami, is 
likely to be a reality inside of 2 or 3 
years, as the counties through which the 
proposed roads will run are now employ- 


. ing convicts in road building and as the 


beaches can be used at least one-third of 
the way, the trip from Jacksonville to 
Miami by automobile will be one of the 
most important of automobile touring in 
the United States. Cross roads will un- 
doubtedly be built connecting with the 
main road, and this will act as a feeder 
for the Florida East .Coast railroad and 
give the fruit growers and others an op- 
portunity of getting their produce to the 
markets as well as get their goods hauled 
over a good road. The 400-mile road re- 
ferred to above will possibly be used for 
a national endurance test of 700 miles. 
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The distance and the stopping places could 
be something as follows: 

Jacksonville to St. Augustine for lunch, 
37 miles. 

St. Augustine to Ormond for dinner and 
night, 50 miles. Total, 87 miles. 

Second day—Ormond to Titusville for 
lunch, 50 miles. Titusville to Rockledge, 
20 miles, for dinner and night. Total, 70 
miles. 

Third day—Rockledge to Ft. Pierce for 
lunch, 67 miles. Ft. Pierce to Royal Poin- 
ciana, Palm Beach, 59 miles, for dinner 
and night. Total, 125 miles. 

Fourth Day—Palm Beach to Ft. Lauder- 
dale for lunch, 42 miles. Ft. Lauderdale 
to Royal Palms, Miami, for dinner and 
night, 25 miles, Total, 67 miles. 

This would give an ideal 4 days’ en- 
durance run, the third day being the long- 
est distance. The return run could be 
made a total of 700 miles, This idea is al- 


ready being given consideration. 














Carrying the camshaft outside of the 
crankcase of the motor and near the 
cylinder heads on the left side, placing 
the governor for controlling the throttle 
on the fanshaft, driving the water pump 
by belt off the motor flywheel and using 
an ingenious system. of make-and-break 
ignition are a few of the striking pecu- 
liarities of the two Matheson models for 
this season, built by the Matheson Motor 
Car Co., of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. The 
motors used in the 40-45-horsepower 
touring car and those fitted in the 
60-65-horsepower machines are dupli- 
cates in design, differing, of 
course, in cylinder bore and 
stroke and in the many other de- 
tails where greater strength are 
essential because of the higher power. 
Apart from the motors, both cars agree in 
having a new type of multiple-disk clutch, 
in using either sliding gear transmissions 
of the plain sliding pinion or selective 
type, in using a jackshaft and double side 
chains in the final transmission system 
and in the use of water-cooled brakes on 
the jackshaft for regular use. The car has 
a self-starting mechanism; regulation style 
of body as dictated by the needs of the 
purchaser, and modern accessories. 

Both in the selection of material and in 
the finish the care shown in the best 
American cars appears. Chrome nickel 
steel, the talking point of so many cars 
this year, is used in all the gears and 
shafts in the transmission set; the frame- 
work of the machine consists of this metal 
fashioned to the required design by a pro- 
cess of cold rolling; both axles use it, they 
being forged in one piece from the solid 
piece, without resorting to welding; the 
crankshaft of the motor is turned from a 


REAR END MATHESON MOTOR 


forging of this metal and several other 
smaller parts have it. Unusual attention 
has been bestowed on the construction of 
the many car bearings; all road wheels 
run on accepted types of roller bearings; 
in the gearcase imported Hess-Bright balls 
and cages are used; the same style carries 
the jackshaft at the frame pieces and in 
the sides of the gear case but in the 
motor, however, the old reliable plan of 
plain bronze bushings has been retained 
for the crankshaft, the camshaft and all 
other revolving shafts. In the steering 
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knuckles Hess-Bright balls support the 
car weight, the steering gear is also fitted 
with them and the clutch operating mech- 
anisms have them also. In motor car 
construction next’ to the use of good mate- 
rial and careful bearings is a competent 
system of oiling the rapidly reciprocating 
portions of the motor as well as the more 
slowly moving parts in the gearset and 
other rotating parts, especially for the 
motor needs is a nine-feed oiler car- 
ried on the dash with sight attach- 
ments. Of these oil leads five go to 
the five bearings of the crankshaft 
and the remaining leads connect 
with the four cylinders. In this 
way sufficient oil enters the 
crankcase to maintain a splash 
level which suffices to lubricate the lower 
end bearings of the connecting rods and 
the wrist pins. The steering gear is 
packed in oil, in the transmission case 
is an oil. splash for the revolving gears 
and the Hess-Bright bearings, the rollers 
for carrying the road wheels are well 
looked after and all remaining parts 
are suitably oiled. In order that there 
may be no danger of running short of 
oil, a large cylindrical storage tank is 
carried beneath the motor bonnet at the 
left side. From this tank a lead connects 
with the oiler on the dash. A pump serves 
for generating pressure for forcing oil 
from this tank to the dash lubricator. Care 
is shown in having all of the leads from 
the lubricator carried close to the side of 
the motor so that in cold weather. danger 
of the oil thickening and ceasing to flow 
is avoided. 

Glancing at the top and bottom views of 
the complete chassis reveals the general 
layout of the car as well as the noticeable 
points of design. Contrary to this sea- 
son’s construction, the pressed steel side 
pieces of the main frame are made parallel 
from end to end, not being narrowed 
alongside of the motor. Both rear and 
front spring hangers are made very short, 
the former curved to the side permitting 
of the 47-inch rear springs being slightly 
thrown outside of the frame pieces. The 
front springs, 41 inches in length, occupy 
the conventional position beneath the 
frame pieces. Both sets of springs are 
of the semi-elliptic type. A subframe is 
not used, having been eliminated because 
of using very long cross arms on the motor 
frame and gearbox for carrying them di- 
rectly on the frame side pieces. As a pro- 
tection against dirt the cars are fitted with 
a long semi-cylindrical apron extending 
from the base of the radiator to the rear 
of the jackshaft. This apron is rigidly 
secured to the frame side pieces and en- 








closes the entire machinery plant, the only 
visible portion being the exhaust pipe con- 
necting with the muffler which is carried 
close in front of the rear axle. This 
apron has a door beneath the bottom of 
the motor through which the base of the 
crankease can be removed and in this way 
an examination made of the crankshaft or 
connecting rods. Giving the underside of 
the chassis so plain a surface as this 
should greatly reduce the dust-raising 
qualities of the machine, but Motor AGE 
is not in a position to say as to its par- 
ticular efficacy in this respect. In the 
smaller model the wheelbase is 112 inches, 
that in the larger machine 118 inches and 
in both models 36-inch road wheels carry 
4-inch tires in front and 44-inch sizes in 
rear. The tread is 56% inches. 

The control of these cars rests mainly 
with throttle manipulation, the present ten- 
dency of charging the spark while running 
not being followed. On the car’s right are 
two levers, one for changing the gears in 
the transmission for the different speeds 
and the other for applying the emergency 
brakes on the rear hubs. In the footboard 
are three pedals: one is an accelerator act- 
ing on the throttle, to be used when it is 
not convenient to use the throttle finger 
lever on the steering column; the remain- 
ing pedals are for clutch and brakes. 

From the four views of the motor its 
general tendencies can be noted. First 
of all, the four cylinders are separate cast- 
ings, each of which is waterjacketed in its 
upper parts. The heads are separate cast- 
ings and as can be seen in the view of the 
flywheel end, these head pieces H are 
circular in shape coinciding accurately 
in design with the waterjacketed portion 
of the cylinder, thus giving an even ex- 
pansion surface over the useful portion of 
the piston stroke. In this detachable head 
are carried the mechanical inlet and ex- 
haust valves placed side by side in the 
head pieces and opened through the cam- 
shaft F carried on the left side of the cyl- 
inders and driven from the crankshaft by 
the angular shaft G driven off the forward 
end of the crankshaft through bevel gears 
and in turn driving the camshaft through 
similar gears. The shaft G is supported 
near its base and top by brackets on the 
side of the forward cylinder. Placing the 
camshaft in this position makes it per- 
fectly accessible and allows of the cams 
on it being seen at any time. The shaft 
is turned from the solid forging and has 
all of the cams formed integrally with it. 
‘The valves are opened by the rocker arms 
K carried in bearings on brackets on the 
cylinder heads H. One end of these rock- 
er arm has a roller for bearing 
against the cams on the camshaft, 
The other end, that over the valves, 
has an adjustable piece for bearing 
on the head of the valve stem. The cam- 
shaft is carried in four long bronze bear- 
ings bolted to the sides of the four cylin- 
ders and over each is a compression oil 
«up. Placing the valves, in this manner, 
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in the head pieces has, according to the 
maker’s claims, given a construction in 
which valve heating is reduced to a mini- 
mum and the necessity of grinding them 
correspondingly lessened. Before leaving 
the consideration of the camshaft, the 
ignition system will be studied as it is 
closely associated with the shaft. On 
the camshaft are four face cams by which 
the ‘‘make’’ in the make-and-break sys- 
tem is accomplished. The line illustration 
shows clearly just how the spark is made. 
A is a portion of the camshaft and on it is 
the ignition cam B clamped in position. 
On this cam is a piece C resembling a por- 
tion of a propeller blade on a boat. Rest- 
ing against this blade is a metal piece D, 
of shoe shape, which is carried on the 
shaft E. On the inner end of this shaft 
within the combustion chamber of the 
motor, is a short arm long enough to rest 
upon the inner end of the plug F by which 
the current comes to the cylinder from the 
magneto. With the propeller cam C in the 
























position shown, it is forcing the piece D 
to the right and so giving a part rotation 
to the shaft E, which rotation brings the 
arm on its inner end against the inner 
end of the plug F. Then the current 
flows, the circuit being ‘‘made.’’ As 
soon, however, as the cam C passes the 
piece D the coil spring G suddenly carries 
the piece D to the left through the me- 
dium of the arm M, which has a pin pass- 
ing through the spring G. This imparts a 
part rotation to the shaft E toward the 
left and the arm is thrust away from the 
end of the plug F, causing the ‘‘break.’’ 
To advance or retard the spark an alter- 
ing mechanism K is required. By this de- 
vice K the shoe piece D can move either 
toward the cylinder or away from it on 
the shaft E. Sliding it toward the cylin- 
der brings D into contact with the cam C 
earlier than usual and the spark is ad- 
vanced, whereas moving D out from the 
cylinder causes it to contact much later 
with the cam C and the spark is retarded. 
This advance and retarding is accom- 
plished from the steering wheel. The 
spark takes place almost on the center of 
the combustion chamber which chamber, 
owing to the inlet and exhaust valves be- 
ing in the cylinder head, is of cylin- 
drical design. It is regular practice with 
the Matheson car not to alter the spark 
when running, but to accomplish changes 
of the motor speed by throttling the mix- 
ture. The spark is, however, retarded 
when starting the motor, to prevent a back 
kick. After starting it is advanced to a 
standard position. Current for this low 
tension system of ignition comes from a 
magneto which is shown on the left side 
of the motor, well up to the front, in fact, 
almost in front of the first cylinder. The 
magneto is gear-driven from the crank- 
shaft, an idler gear being interposed be- 
tween the magneto gear and the small 
pinion on the crankshaft. None of these 
gears is enclosed. The magneto being 
thus positively driven and a coil not being 
needed, nor a commutator or timer, the 
only wiring essential is a wire to the 
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Tor VIEW OF MATHESON CHASSIS WITH COVER OF GEARSET REMOVED, DISCLOSING GEARS 


make-and-break mechanisms on the four 
cylinders. A self-starting device is used. 
After the engine is stopped, by nieans of a 
switch, a few cells of battery and a coil 
are connected up, which give sufficient 
current to produce the first spark. In 
starting, the switch is thrown on and a 
button is pressed. This operates a little 
ingenious device which makes and breaks 
the circuit, producing a spark in the exact 
cylinder under compression with the pis- 
ton on the down stroke. Should the bat- 
tery not be in condition the motor can be 
started direct from the magneto by a half- 
turn of the starting crank. 

On the right side of the motor most 
of the pipes for conducting the gases to 
the cylinders and those for the exhaust 
appear, The intakes are carried high 
above the cylinder heads. The carbureter 
is placed between the front and second 
cylinder and is built right into the pipe. 
The usual float and float chamber is found 
wanting in this vaporizer. Gasoline is 
pumped to it by a gear-driven pump from 
a tank carried under the back end of the 
chassis .frame. All surplus gasoline re- 
turns through a separate pipe to the tank. 
The throttle placed in the pipe between 
the carbureter. The throttle is con- 
trolled by an accelerator button in the 
footboard as well as by a finger lever on 
the steering wheel below the hand wheel. 
This view of the motor shows the governor 
weights on the inner end of the fan shaft, 
which! weights also control the carbureter 
throttle. The inner ends of the weight 
arms connect with a sleeve which has 
connections with the shaft T running to 
the throttle. The exhaust pipes.are made 
in the form of a double Y and are held 


’ to their seatings in the cylinders by the 


same yoke which secures the intakes, there 
being one yoke for the exhaust and intake 
pipe for each cylinder. ‘ 
Cooling of the four cylinders is on ap- 
proved lines. A radiator forms the front 


of the car bonnet and on the left side of- 


the motor ,is the water pump C driven by 
the flat belt B off the flywheel. From the 


pump the water enters the base of the 
jackets on the left and finally leaves the 
cylinder heads from the right side, pass- 
ing directly to the top of the radiator. 
Assistance is given by a four-bladed alum- 
inum fan carried in rear of the radiator 
and driven by belt off a large pulley. on 
the forward end of the crankshaft. 

In passing, it is sufficient to mention 
that the crankcase is a large, three-quarter 
cylindrical casting, made plain on the 
right and left sides and having a small 
bottom opening for examining purposes. 
The arms for supporting it on the chassis 
frame are shown in the end views. The 
ends of the crankcase are removable and 
contain the end bearings of the shaft. The 
three intermediate shaft bearings are car- 
ried in this part of the case. The pistons, 
connecting rods and piston rings are made 
along accepted lines. Concerning the ac- 
cessibility of the motor, the attractive 
points are the location of the camshaft 
outside of the crankcase, the removing of 
the entire cylinder heads should an ex- 
aminatiog of the cylinder walls be needed, 
and the quick taking out of either the in- 
take or exhaust valvés. Viewed for the 
first time, the Matheson motor appears 
an undue and unnecessary complication, 
which is primarily owing to the external 
location of the camshaft and the make-and- 
break mechanisms. But when compared 
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with other motors much of this complexity 
is lost. Within the crankcase it only has 
the crankshaft. Pushrods are eliminated 
and a separate shaft for the make-and- 
break mechanisms is not needed. As to 
the endurance and operation of the ex- 
posed camshaft little can be said, time 
alone being the best critic. With a proper 
lubrication system it should work well. 
The placing of the governor on the fan 
shaft is an innovation, as is the driving 
of the pump by a belt off the flywheel. 
Within the flywheel is the three-disk 
clutch, the first element in the transmis- 
sion system. The central disk of bronze 
is secured to the shaft connecting with the 
transmission set and the remaining two of 
cast iron are secured to the motor fly- 
wheel. By means of a strong spring these 
three disks are brought together, the 
spring power acting through three cam 
levers shown in the end view of the mo- 
tor. These cam levers act on a ball bear- 
ing thrust collar. A universal joint is 
used in the shaft connecting with the gear- 
set. In this set three forward speeds and 
the reverse are gained through one lever. 
The gears on the countershaft at the left 
side of the case are rings with teeth which 
bolt to metal flanges made integral with 
the shaft. This construction permits of 
easy removal and repair. The sliding unit 
is a pair of gears on the mainshaft and 
from them the power is brought back from 
the countershaft to the mainshaft, the for- 
ward gear on the countershaft and that on 
the shaft from the clutch always being in 
mesh. In the rear of the case is a large 
compartment for the differential carried 
on the jackshaft. The gearbox is an alum- 
inum housing split horizontally, with the 
top half removable. .When off, as shown 
in the top view of the chassis, all of the 
ball bearings and shafts can be taken out. 
The case.is supported through three points: 
two in front on,a dropped crosspiece of 
the chassis frame and one, in the rear ov 
a crosspiece that is not dropped. . On the 
jackshaft are the two regular band brakes, 
which are operated by pedal. These.brakes 








are water-cooled, permitting of their con- 
tinual use without heating. The use of 
the water is controlled by the driver. For 
emergencies internal brakes within the 
rear hubs are used. These are applied by 
a side lever and when in use also apply 
the regular brakes, making four brakes 
in operation at once. The jackshaft has 
its inner bearings in the side of the gear- 
box, but the outer pair is carried below 
the frame pieces through the use of brack- 
ets attached to the under side of the frame 
and so designed that the bearings are 
thrown outside of the frame and closer to 
the sprockets for the chain drive. This 
places the driving chains midway between 
the wheels and the frame pieces. A 
scheme of radius rods for chain adjustment 
is used. 

Matheson bodies are well equipped with 
lamps and the many other accessories. They 
follow lines common with this season’s 


machines, having very wide side entrances, 


with the back of the rear seat little. higher 
than that of the front seat and the dash 
short and straight; the bonnet: plain and 
hinged at the top, so as to open from 
either side, and the running board carry- 
ing the lamp generator. 


TWO VALUABLE BOOKS 


The second volume of ‘‘ Motor Vehicies 
and Motors,’’ by W. Worby Beaumont, is 
now being placed on the market. Like the 
first volume, it is a complete referendum 
on the progress of the motor vehicle 
brought up from 1900, the date of the first 
volume, until the present time. Its con- 
tents are housed in 659 pages divided for 
convenience into forty-one chapters ar- 
ranged under suitable headings. In all, 
504 illustrations are used, many of them 
being folded pages three times the size of 
the normal page. These illustrations are 
half-tones from photographs and line draw- 
ings made from working drawings. Seven- 
teen of the opening chapters are devoted 
to a resume of the European motor cars 
that have been the pathmakers of the in- 
dustry and the descriptions are not mere 
enumerations of details but elaborations 
on the tendencies and the development of 
those parts that are now the accepted de- 
signs. In this treatise a couple of dozen 
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machines are dwelt upon. Following this 
is a three-chapter review of the tendencies 
as exemplified in the construction of Amer- 
ican cars, Of the chapters dealing on con- 


struction, that on radiators and cooling can 


be considered a fair ‘criterion. : The four 
types of radiators are described, the quan- 


tity of heat to be radiated from a motor: 


of- given. horsepower is dwelt on and fol- 
lowing it is the question of radiator capac- 
ity, rate of radiation of heat in different 
types, table of the heat conduction by 
different metal surfaces, attachment of 
radiating gills, surface needed per horse- 
power, character of the surface, the rela- 
tion between tube and gill surface and the 
argument on honeycomb radiators. Simi- 
larly such subjects as crankshafts and 
axles, vibration and turning effort, engine 
dimensions, piston displacement and mean 
pressure, overturning and skidding, and 
carburation are reviewed. Chapters follow 
on heavy commercial vehicles, electric ma- 
chines, motor ‘cycles, spring wheels, trans- 
mission efficiency and many other topics. 
The volume is especially useful to the 
engineer and designer in that tables of ex- 
periments as well as numerous formulae 
are included. The value to the laity con- 
sists in the car study permeating every 
page. It is published by J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Washington square, Philadelphia. 
The motor car novice who desires an ex- 
cellent pocket book which gives informa- 
tion on how to operate an automobile and 
on the details of the various. parts of the 
motor car mechanisms cannot do better than 
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read ‘‘Motor-car Mechanisms and Manage- 
ment,’’ part 1, by W. Poynter Adams. The 
book contains 175 pages that are brim full 
of the needed things in motoring. A glance 
at the subjects of the ten chapters reveal 
its general outline. Chapter one is on the 
engine, chapter two the engine accessories, 
such as carbureter, muffler, lubriéation, cool- 
ing and governing; chapter three is the elec- 
trical system; four deals with multi-cylinder 
engines and five with the chassis in general. 
The second séction of the book is on the 
management of the car and the chapters 
treat on the engine management, electrical 
care, transmission attention and general 
management of the car. The illustrations 
are valuable and numerous. The book is in 
short a compilation of the best and most 
necessary information on the details and 
management of a motor car that has as 
yet appeared. J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila- 
delphia, is the publisher. 

GAITHER’S CARBURETER 

What undoubtedly is a novelty in the 
earbureter line is being placed on the 
market by the Gaither-Owen Co., 138 West 
Thirty-eighth street, New York city. The 
carbureter is known as the Gaither and is 
the invention of Charles T. Gaither, of 
Youngstown, O., who is a member of the 
concern manufacturing the apparatus. The 
illustration shows at a glance the leading 
novelty to be a spiral spring F located 
around the spraying nozzle D through, 
which the gasoline enters. This spiral, 
spring has a diameter at its base equal 
to that of the mixing chamber. of. the 
carbureter, being approximately 2 inches. 
At its top it is.narrowed so the hole sur-, 
rounding the syraying nozzle has a diam, 
eter of not more than 44-inch. The en- 
tering air passes into the bottom ,of: the 
mixing chamber by way, of the opening 
A and, rising beside the spraying nozzle; 
passes out up through the .%-inch open- 
ing in the top of the coil spring and, be- 
ing mixed with. the gasoline, passes: the 
butterfly throttle H in the top of the mix. 
ing chamber. It finally exits by way of 
opening B to.the motor. 

Gasoline enters the carbureter throught 
the inlet passage M, which is under the 
control of the needle valve L, which valve 
has rigid connection with the ring float 
N in the float chamber C. It is noted 
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SAGER ANTI-SHOCK SPRING 


that this float chamber is of circular de- 
sign and surrounds the mixing chamber, 
so the nozzle D is located practically in 
the center of the float. By means of an 
adjusting screw K the needle valve L can 
be set to open at different levels of the 
float N. The passage of gasoline through 
the nozzle D is controlled by the adjust- 
ing screw E, which can be raised or low- 
ered as desired. Additional air is per- 
mitted to enter through the valve G at 
the side of the mixing chamber and well 
above the top of the nozzle D. In follow- 
ing the action of this carbureter it is first 
of all essential to remember that on slow 
speed the quantity of pure air necessary 
to mix with the gasoline is small com- 
pared with the quantity necessary on high 
motor speeds. Consequently, with the 
motor turning over slowly, all of the en- 
tering air passes through the small open- 
ing in the top of the coil spring F. With 
faster speeds enough air cannot pass 
through this opening and the suction of 
the motor causes the spring F to stretch 
so the coils separate slightly and air passes 
out between them. Thus the speed of 
the air passing the nozzle D is not so 
great as it would be otherwise. On slow 
speeds the coils of the spring F lie so 
closely together that not a bit of air can 
pass between them. The wire used in this 
spring is of 1/16-inch diameter and is of 
steel, copper plated to prevent rusting. 
This separating of the coils of the spring 
has the result that on high motor speeds 
the suction on the gasoline in the tip of 
the nozzle D is not excessive, and so too 
much gasoline is not extracted. This fur- 
nishes an automatic control of the fuel 
supply on all motor speeds. The auxiliary 
air inlet G is composed of a spring simi- 
lar in its construction to that of F, except 
that it normally stands open with the coils 
somewhat separated, permitting air to en- 
ter. By means of the screw shown pass- 
ing through the center of the spring the 
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coils can be compressed closely together 
or separated so as to vary the amount of 
space for the entering air. This auxiliary 
air valve is not of the compensating type, 
opening in response to increased motor 
suction, but an inlet solely adjustable by 
hand. 


LITTLE BUT USEFUL 

The L. S. Starrett Co., Athol, Mass., 
manufactures a simple device for deter- 
mining the pitch of any screw on bolts 
or the insides of nuts. The device re- 
sembles a pocketknife with a series of ten 
blades at each end, each blade looking 
much like a miniature saw. The teeth on 
these blades are of different pitch. Those 
pitches used are nine, ten, eleven, eleven 
and one-half, twelve, thirteen, fourteen, 
fifteen, sixteen, eighteen, twenty, twenty- 
two, twenty-four, twenty-six, twenty- 
seven, twenty-eight, thirty, thirty-two, 
thirty-four, thirty-six, thirty-eight and 
forty. 


SIMPLY A SPIRAL SPRING 


The J. H. Sager Co., of Rochester, N. 
Y., is manufacturing perhaps the simplest 
shock absorber yet placed upon the mar- 
ket—a barrel-shaped spiral spring with 
the top portion attached to the body of 
the car framework and the bottom secured 
to the axle or under half of the spring. 
In case of full elliptic springs, the top 
half of the coil is secured to the upper 
portion of the spring and the lower end 
attached to the bottom part. The use of 
a barrel-shaped spring is claimed by the 
maker as a notable feature of this shock 
absorber. On smooth roads the larger coils 
in the center of the spring absorb the jar, 
but when heavy strains occur the small 
coils, which are much stiffer, take up the 
jolt. These small coils or spirals being at 


each end, act for relieving heavy down- 
ward jolts as well as sudden rebounds. 
The size of wire used in the many styles 
of spring is adapted to the weight of the 
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SECTION GEMMER STEERING GEAR 


ears. On light runabouts the wire meas- 
ures 44 to 9/32-inch in diameter; on light 
touring cars the wire diameter varies from 
5/16 to 7/16-inch in diameter with 1/32- 
inch grades between the springs, as fol- 
lows: 5/16, 11/32, %, 13/32 and 7/16. 
For big commercial trucks much heavier 
springs are put out. These springs are 
being generally adopted by the Olds Motor 
Works, which use on their commercial 2- 
ton truck springs 10 inches long, 4 inches 
in diameter and made of wire %4-inch in 
diameter. Many springs of this type have 
been used on the Logan commercial cars 
and other firms building similar vehicles 
are experimenting with them. 


GEMMER’S STEERING GEAR 


The Gemmer Engine Co., of Marion, Ind., 
makes the Gemmer steering gear, for which 
the claim of simple adjustment is advanced. 
In the sectional view of the steering column 
the sleeve A has the steering wheel attached 
to its top and near its base is rigidly at- 
tached the steel nut B, which has on the 
outside a right-hand thread engaging *he 
nut F and inside a left-hand thread which 


-engages the nut G. The outer case forms a 


housing for the gear and secures its at- 
tachment to the framework of the car. It 
must be understood at the outset that the 
nuts D and F are free to move up and 
down within the housing H, so that when 
the hand wheel is turned in one direction 
and with it is turned the double threaded 
nut B, the nut F is lowered and the nut G 
raised, and that if the hand wheel is moved 
in the opposite direction the movement of 
these nuts is reversed. The lever arm K 
has a ball joint\on the end—shown broken 
off—where its attachment with the knuckles 
is made. This arm works on its shaft L, 
which is a part of a forged piece. This 
forging has a rocker arm with pivotal 
seats on either end. When the steering 
wheel is turned in one direction the nut 
F is lowered on the pivotal seat at one end 











of the rocker arm, and forcing it down 
gives a part revolution to the arm K, re- 
sulting in a turn of the steering wheels and 
with the steering wheel turned in the oppo- 
site direction the nut G bears upon the 
other end of the rocker arm, giving a rota- 
tion in the opposite direction to the arm 
K and a correspondingly opposite movement 
to the steering wheels. Inside of the col- 
umn are sleeves for throttle and spark con- 
trol connections, the levers attached to the 
bottom of these sleeves being shown in 
position. 


ON LACOSTE LINES 


A roller commutator fashioned largely 
after the design of the French LaCoste 
timer, has been placed on the market by 
the Milwaukee Auto Engine & Supply Co., 
of Milwaukee. A plan and cross section 
show the details of this device. In the 
plan view is shown the end of the cam- 
shaft or commutator shaft A, to which 
is keyed a ring piece carrying a pair of 
opposite arms—B, to which is attached 
the coil spring F, and the other, C, in 
which is pivoted the curved arm E. 
One end of this arm is fastened to the 
<oil spring F and the other end carries 
the contact roller D on a tool steel hard- 
ened pin. The tension of the spring F is 
such taat the roller D is always kept in 
contact with the interior surface of the 
fiber insulating ring G. In this ring are 
embedded the four semi-circular segments 
H, to which are electrically connected the 
binding posts K for the wires. These seg- 
ments H are suitably concaved at their 
inner surface so that it conforms to the 
circular contour of the fiber ring. ‘hus 
the roller D is constantly traveling against 
a perfectly smooth ring formed of the 
fiber ring G and the four contacts H. 
There is accordingly no cause for vibra- 
tion of the roller D and the danger of it 
not making contacts with the segments H 
when traveling at very high speeds is 
practically eliminated. Having a smooth 
surface for it to bear upon reduces the 
power needed in running it and lengthens 
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the life of it. In the cross section is re- 
vealed the method of constructing each 
of the binding posts. The terminal K 
and its union with the segment H at its 
inner end is shown, as is the fiber ring G 
and the additional insulating washer N 
for keeping the terminal K away from 
the aluminum casing M. The cover L 
of the timer is fastened by a pair of finger 
screws, and the bronze washer or bushing 
R is inserted between the shaft A and 
the casing M. The cover is made of alum- 
inum. 


A DETROIT CARBURETER 

Auto-Brass carbureters, made by the 
Auto Brass & Aluminum Co., of Flint, 
Mich., have spraying nozzles carried con- 
centrically with the float chambers, adjust- 
able air intakes, and auxiliary air valves, 
which admit air between the spraying noz- 
zle and the motor. The air traverses the 
vertical passage A in the center of the 
carbureter and has its entry controlled by 
the cone piece B contained within the 
yoked ending C and made adjustable by 
the knurled nut head D. In the center of 
the passage A is the spraying nozzle E 
and in the float chamber surrounding this 
passage the ring float F acts on the needle 
valve T through a side lever Y with a 
rounded head that works between a pair of 
flanges X on the needle valve stem Z. Both 
flanges are on a sleeve W surrounding the 
valve stem and which is secured thereto by 
thread and locknut J so that the amount 
of opening of the valve can be controlled 
through the knurled head on the stem. 
Gasoline enters through the opening S. 
The method of admitting additional air is 
unique. At the top of the central tube A 
is a mixing chamber P which at its left 
connects with the motor through the open- 
ing R, the throttle Q being conven- 
iently disposed near this opening and in 
the direct path of the mixture. In the mix- 
ing chamber is a spring-controlled valve 
H, which works on a central vertical stem, 
surrounding which is a coil spring L for 
keeping the valve on its seating. On top 
of the stem are nut N and lock nut M by 
which the tension of the spring L can be 
varied and by which the flow of additional 
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air is governed. This valve H covers ports 


' I, through which outside air entering by 


way of ports G is admitted. By admitting 
the additional air between the spraying 
nozzle E and the outlet to the motor the 
suction around the spraying nozzle is not 
so great at fast motor speeds and conse- 
quently too much gasoline is not drawn 
to give an improper mixture. 


MOTOR CAR LITERATURE 

A pamphlet entitled ‘‘The Franklin 
Limousine’’ is now going its rounds, On 
one page is a large picture of the car and 
opposite is a short paragraph of specifica- 
tions followed by a general dissertation on 
the machine. 


The Exide battery instruction book for 
1906 is a twenty-eight-page treatise con- 
sisting of a description of the various bat- 
tery parts; general instruction on charg- 
ing batteries; the standard method of 
charging; over-night charging; excessive 
and injurious charging; instruments need- 
ed in charging; condensed rules for the 
proper care of batteries;’assembling and 
putting into commission of new batteries, 
and other points. 

‘‘The Book of Boats,’’ by Raymond 
Cavanagh and from the press of the Ran- 
dall Printing Co., St. Paul, Minn., tells 
in 123 pages the story of sailing boats 
and water craft in general from the days 
of long ago when the floating log was the 
accepted type of water transportation to 
the present. In six chapters the trend of 
development is followed. Chapter I deals 
on rafts; in chapter II is a resume of dug- 
outs; IIT treats of bark boats; IV is de- 
voted to skin boats; in V is included built- 
up boats; and VI covers craft of the 
modern type. The illustrations, in pen 
and ink, are not pretentious, but show well 
the various types of boats that comprise 
the chain of evolution. Information given 
is crisp and pointed—the kind much rel- 
ished by water enthusiasts. 
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In Its New Place— The 
Allegheny Auto Oo. is now in 
its new garage in Jackson street, 
Pittsburg. It will handle the Queen. 

Gets Chicago Agents—William Vett, of 
the Scandinavian Fur Co., while in Chi- 
cago last week appointed Capper & Cap- 
per, prominent haberdashers at 47 Jack- 
son boulevard, as the company’s sales 


agents in Chicago. 


Making I-Beam Front Axles—In addi- 
tion to its regular product of chains, the 
Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co. has recently 
extended its plant for the production of 
the Diamond I-beam front. axle,-and for 
the production of special automobile parts. 

Now on Main Street—The Buffalo 
branch of the Swinehart Clincher Tire & 
Rubber Co., of Akron, O., has removed 
from 717 Michigan street to 893 Main 
street, the growth of business under the 
management of I. A. Swinehart requiring 
larger quarters. 

Organize in Orioletown—Following the 
show, the Maryland Motor Exhibition As- 
sociation has been organized. The of- 
ficers are as fololws: President and gen- 
eral manager, B. R. Johnson; vice-presi- 
dent, H. W. Gill; treasurer, A. S. Zell; 
secretary, N. L. Buchanan; with F, I. At- 
kinson, these will constitute the board of 
directors. 

Want the Best—Indianapolis dealers are 
finding little demand for second-hand au- 
tomobiles this season and almost all ga- 
rages in the city have their floors filled 
with automobiles of ancient vintage. Pur- 
chasers insist on brand new cars. As a re- 
sult dealers are having a hard time getting 
enough automobiles to fill orders. One firm 
is nineteen orders behind and is offering 
premiums. 

More Room for Pope—The Pope Motor 
Car Co. has just completed two large addi- 
tions to its factory at Indianapolis, which 
will give the concern more room for its 
commercial vehicle business. The new ad- 
ditions aggregate 19,391 square feet, mak- 
ing the total available floor space .192,257 
square feet. The finishing and body de- 
partments will be given room in the two 
additions, at the same time retaining the 
floor space they formerly occupied. 

Plans Pittsburg Garage—The Colonial 
Automobile Co., of Pittsburg, recently 
chartered by Governor Pennypacker, with 
a capital of $25,000, has plans for a two- 
story brick and concrete fireproof garage, 
50x138 feet, at 5518 to 5520 Walnut street, 
Shadyside.- The building will cost $35,000 
and will have a complete repair shop and 
power plant for charging electrical cars. 
George B. Simpson, formerly of the Auto- 
ear Co., of Ardmore, Pa., is general man- 
ager, and Harry M. Miller is secretary 
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and assistant manager. Charles Blanken- 
horne, for several years with the Westing- 
house interests, will manage the power 
and repair department. 

Birdsall to Build—E. T. Birdsall, for- 
merly of the Decauville Automobile Co., 
has organized a company to build six-cyl- 
inder cars exclusively. 

After a Spur—Otto Munetzerberger, 
who recently purchased property north of 
Kenosha which has been leased by the 
Kansas City Motor Car Co. is arranging to 
have the Chicago & Milwaukee railway ex- 
tend its lines to the proposed automobile 
establishment’s plant. 

Takes on Electrical Business—The Bank- 
er Brothers Co. has taken over all the elec- 
trical business of the Standard Automo- 
bile Co. and has organized a special elec- 
trical department. Three expert electri- 
cians have been put in and all modern 
appliances are provided. 

Lozier’s New York Place—The Lozier 
Motor Co.’s new’ building, corner of Fifty- 
fifth street and Broadway; New York city, 
is in the heart of the new automobile row, 
the corner being one of the best locations 
in this district. The basement is used as 


a repair shop and outfitting place, and is 


equipped with electric power and light 


machinery. ‘The ground floor is handsome- 


ly lighted from both the Broadway and 
Fifty-fifth street sides. ‘The second floor 


is devoted to the display of marine mo- 
tors and motor’ boats, several complete’ 


launches béing shown. On the third floor 
are located the general offices of the com- 





pany, recently removed from } 
Broadway. ‘he fourth floor is 
used for the stcrage of stock, extra 
cars and motor boat supplies. 
Spain’s One Plant—The only automo- 
bile factory in Spain is located at Bar- 
celona, and although overpressed with 
local orders, it has recently manufac- 
tured several high-class cars to fill orders 
from Buenos Ayres. 

New Yorkers Respond—Among the first 
New Yorkers to respond to San Francis- 
co’s call for help was the Hartford Sus- 
pension Co. and the employes of the White 
garage. The former sent a check at once 
for $250 and the latter paid $20 for an 
Evening Journal sold in aid of the fund. 

Uses Huge Engine—The O. J. Beaudett 
Body Co., of Pontiac, Mich., is preparing 
to install a new 500-horsepower Corliss en- 
gine which, with improvements already 


_ completed, will double the capacity of the, 


power plant. With the additional power 
the company expects to branch out along 
new lines. The plant is now running ¢. 
nights a week. 

Coil Company Moves—The National 
Coil Co., of Lansing, has moved into a new 
plant on Michigan avenue, occupying two 
upper floors and the basement of a build- 
ing 100 by 150 feet. New machinery is 
being installed and the plant will be ready 
for business by July 1. At the present 
time the company is engaged mostly in 
the manufacture of marine and stationary 
engines, but will cater to the automobile 
trade in the near future. 

Ahead On Delivery—The Locomobile 
people announce that they are 2 weeks 
ahead of their schedule in the delivery 
of their type H 30-35-horsepower cars. By 
this they meant that customers who have 
ordered this type of car are getting deliv- 
ery 2 weeks earlier than the date of deliv- 
ery specified at the time the order was 
given. They are even with their schedule 
on the delivery of the other model, the 
type E 15-20-horsepower car. 

New Venture—The Roessel Co. of Amer- 
ica, of New York, which has been formed 
to import and sell the automobiles manu- 
factured by F. Roessel & Co., at Sochaud- 
Montbeliard, France, has opened an office 
in the Knickerbocker building, Thirty- 
ninth street and Broadway. The company 
is incorporated under the laws of New 
York with a capital of $100,000. Harry N. 
Fletcher, of W.\& A.*Fletcher Co., Hobo- 
ken, is president; Francois Roessel, of 
Sochaud-Montbeliard, France, vice-presi- 
dent; William S. Ottman, of the J. Ott- 
man Lithographing Co., treasurer, and 
Count Manuel de Caserta, of Paris, 


France, secretary. Charles. M. Eaton, of: 
Raymond, Pynchon & Co., bankers, one of 











the incorporators, is a director of the com- 
pany, as is also Eugene M. Robinson, of 
New York. The manager is William P. 8. 
Earle, formerly with the New York branch 
of the White company. 

Have Packards for Rent—Julius Ruff 
and E. Schuster, of New York, have bought _ 
ten Packard ears by way of equipment for 
the Auto Renting Co., which they have es- 
tablished at No. 138 West Thirty-eighth 
street. 

Duplicating Motor Mart—A companion 
building to Boston’s Motor Mart is to be 
built on the plot of land baek of this build- 
ing in Park square. This structure is to be 
built for those automobile dealers who are 
obliged to vacate the old Providence auto- 
mobile station. 

Spreading—The Brown-Lipe Co., of 

Syracuse, N. Y., manufacturer of equaliz- 
ing and steering gears and sliding gear 
transmissions, has bought the big corner 
lot adjoining its present factory and will 
immediately start the erection of a five- 
story building. The company employs 
over 200 men and a night and day force 
keep the factory running all the time. 
_ Florida Enterprise—It is the intention 
of the Southern Automobile Mfg. Co., re- 
cently organized in Jacksonville, Fla., to 
engage in the manufacture of automobiles, 
the company having leased a two-story 
building on East Bay street. Officers 
elected are: President, John B. McDon- 
ald; vice-president and treasurer, Hubert 
G. Stone; secretary, Hugo E. Partridge. 

Puts Up Prest-o-lite Plant—The Prest-o- 
Lite Co. has moved into its new Indianap- 
olis factory, which it has just fitted up, 
and the plant is already taxed to its ca- 
pacity. A brick building, three stories 
high, 40 by 75 feet, is now occupied by 
the company and about twenty-five men 
are employed. The company keeps its for- 
mer plant intact, ready for operation at 
any time in case of fire or accident. 

Garage Keeper’s Lien—The keeper of a 
garage, in the absence of statute, has no 
lien for the amount due for repairs and 
supplies for an automobile kept there 
where the owner exercised the right to use 
the machine at his pleasure. Neither has 
the keeper of a garage a warehouse lien 
on an automobile kept at the garage, but 
uot stored. This was held in the case of 
Smith vs. O’Brien, supreme court of New 
York county. Section 70 of the New York 
lien law provides—Laws of 1897, page 532 
—that: ‘‘A person who makes, alters, re- 
pairs or in any way enhances the value of 
an article of personal property, at the re- 
quest of the owner, has a lien on such arti- 
cle, while lawfully in possession therof, 
for his reasonable charges for the work 
done, or materials furnished, and may re- 
tain possession thereof until such charges 
are paid.’? The same reason prevents a 
lien for storage as warehousemen; for 
while they may have kept a storage place, 
the automobile was not stored within the 
meaning of the lien law, being occasionally 
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on the road at its owner’s pleasure, and 
the right to so use it destroyed the pos- 
session on which a warehouseman’s lien 
must be based. ; 

Autocar Activity—Geyler & Levy, Chi- 
cago distributers of the Autocar, reported 
this week that up to date they have de- 
livered seventy-six cars and have twenty- 
six more orders to fill, with bright pros- 
pects ahead. 


Many Mercedes Sales—C. R. Mabley, of 
Smith & Mabley, says his company took 
orders for thirty-three Mercedes cars be- 
fore the split came with the. Mercedes Im- 
port Co. and that arrangements have been 
made to continue to supply customers with 
ears of this make. He says further that in 
the last 6 months his company has sold 
eighty-two cars. The output of the Sim- 
plex this year will reach ninety cars. 

White Car in Philadelphia—One of the 
feature stores on Philadelphia’s gasoline 
row, as North Broad street has been 
dubbed by facetious reporters, is the new 
White garage at 629-631-633. Measuring 
76 by 130 feet, and extending from Broad 
street to Watts street in the rear, the just 
completed Quaker city home of the steam- 
er contains almost 30,000 square feet of 
space on its three floors. On the Broad 
street front are the salesroom, office and 
an entrance to the garage, which has an 
entrance also from Watts street. The of- 
fices are handsomely fitted up in Flemish 
oak, with polished maple flooring covered 
with rugs. Along the north wall of the 
salesroom are the desks of the contingent 
of White salesmen. On the second floor 
is the repair shop, where White parts are 
constantly kept on hand. A portion of 
the second floor is also devoted to storage, 
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while the entire third floor is used as a 
storage and stock room, access to both 
floors being rendered easy by a large elec- 
tric elevator at the Watts street end. 


Building for Body Builder—Rothschild, 
the Parisian body builder, has started an 
American factory at 530 West Twenty- 
seventh street, New York. A six-story 
building of steel and cement construction 
is already equipped and forty men are at 
work turning out bodies. M. J. Roth- 
schild, a son of the head of the house, is 
in charge. A company known as_ Roth- 
schild & Co. is in course of incorporation. 
J. R. Chisholm, the original importer of 
the Decauville under the title of the 
Standard Automobile Co., is Mr. Roth- 
schild’s lieutenant in the management. 


Hub Merger—One of the most recent 
changes in the automobile business in 
Boston has been the merging of the Bos- 
ton agency of the Waltham-Orient with 
the Harry Fosdick Co. The latter will 
now locate a retail sales department in the 
Motor Mart, where a lease has already 
been made. The establishment on Stan- 
hope street will still be retained for the 
wholesale trade. The retail department 
under the management of A. N. Robbins, 
will include in addition to the Orient, a 
full line of Fiats, Studebakers, both gaso- 
line and electric, and Loziers. The of- 
ficers of the company are: Harry Fos- 
dick, president; L. D. Robbins, treasurer; 
A. Ns Robbins, secretary. L. N. Robbins 
will have charge of the mechanical de- 
partment, and Fosdick will act as general 
supervisor. J. A. Dowling will look after 
the affairs of the company in northern 
New England, with his general headquar- 
ters located in Portland, Me. 
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STUDEBAKERS OLD AND NEW 

fs ROGRESS in the building of 
commercial electric automobiles 
is vividly indicated by the con- 
© trast afforded in the above illus- 
€2 tration, in which the modern 
type of 2,500-pound Studebgker truck at 
the left is side by side with the first elec- 
tric delivery wagon built by the Stude- 
baker Automobile Co., of South Bend, 
Ind. The pioneer Studebaker, with 
its wagonish lines, tells concisely the story 
of early commercial vehicle architecture 
when the designer’s chart was in accord 
with the style of horse-drawn vehicles then 
and now in vogue. The very short wheel 
base, larger rear than front wheels, steel 
tires and box are the landmarks of horse- 
dom, while the vertical steering column, 
with hand wheel on top, semi-elliptic front 
springs, motors mounted in the rear of 
the back axle, double side chain drive to 
the rear wheels, and controller lever at 
the left evidence the early grasp the 
Studebaker concern got of the feasible 
features of commercial motor vehicle con- 
struction. Carrying the battery beneath 
the framework further indicates the wis- 
dom of the early designer. The steel tires, 
large wheels and shoe brakes on the back 
wheels are features in construction that 
are now being extensively used in Eng- 
land, France and Germany, though as yet 
not experimented with on this side of the 
Atlantic, and there is a possibility that 
even yet these three most distinguishing 
features of the pioneer Studebaker will 
be included in the design of the coming 
electric truck. This truck was built in 
1901 and has been in service ever since, 
without so much as a repair of any kind. 
In and around the streets of South Bend 
it is a familiar sight. Its two mates, built 
at the same time, were used in New York 
city and Pittsburg. That used in the 





latter named city did the work formerly 
done by two wagons and three horses with 
two drivers. All three are still in active 
service and the steel tires put on them be- 
fore they left the factory were in commis- 
sion until a few weeks ago, when they 
were overhauled and new ones substi- 
tuted. . 

Compared with the present production 
of the Studebaker concern, wonderful 
strides made by the concern become evi- 
dent. Noteworthy is the suspending of 
the motors in front of the rear axle, a 
present season innovation with this con- 
cern. The side chain drive remains. Rub- 
ber tires, however, take the place of the 
steel bands, a longer and larger battery 
tray is an evidence of the increased mile- 
age possible and the small-diameter, rub- 
ber-tired road wheels show how, even in 
commercial machines, the tendencies of 
the pleasure car have been copied. What 
the Studebaker of a decade hence will be 
is a secret to be revealed only as the years 
pass, but according to present tendencies 
the larger wheels and steel tires will un- 
doubtedly figure prominently in it. 


TO TEST RAILROAD CAR 

Some day this week the new gasoline 
ear which the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Railroad Co. is having built for 
suburban service will make a trial trip 
from Akron to Cleveland and then a short 
spin on the Lake Shore east. A little later 
it will be sent to New York over the Lake 
Shore and New York Central lines. The 
car body was built at the shops of the 
Kuhlman Car Co., at Collinwood, near 
Cleveland, while the power plant was built 
at the Akron factory of the Wellman- 
Seaver-Morgan Co., of Cleveland. The en- 
gine was designed by Frank L. Chase, 
president of the Chautauqua Lake, James- 
town & Lake Erie railroad. Unlike the 





Strang car, which went through from New 
York to the coast recently, the entire 
equipment is placed below the car body. 
One of the troubles with the Strang out- 
fit, it is claimed, is that the motor is di- 
rectly connected with the body of the car, 
causing excessive vibration. . The engines 
on the Lake Shore car are set on the 
trucks and are not connected with the 
body. The car is 43 feet over all and the 
body 34 feet 4 inches over end panels. 
The main compartment seats twenty-six 
passengers and the smoker sixteen. The 
interior finish is mahogany inlaid with 2 
line of white holly. The car cost about 
$12,000, half being for the car body. The 
Lake Shore company has placed an order 
for twenty-five of these cars conditiona} 
upon the success of the first model. 


WHAT THEY COST 


Below are given some instances of the 
cost of operating commercial machines for 
city delivery work. In most cases, the cost 
applies only to the amount of gasoline and 
oil consumed, this being the only expense 
it is possible to keep an exact account of 
from month to month. Fuller & Fuller, 
wholesale drug dealers in Chicago, are 
using three, single-cylinder, Knox wagons. 
For the first month the gasoline for the 
three wagons cost $33.81; oil, $5.70; bat- 
teries, $2, and repairs, 25 cents, making a 
total of $41.76. During the second month 
the bills were as follows: Gasoline, 
$33.91; oil, $4.50; batteries, $2; grease, 
$4.25, and nothing for repairs, making 2 
using three, single-cylinder, Knox wagons. 
in the service.of the Chicago public l- 
brary had an average monthly expense 
during the year as follows: Gasoline, 


- $29.75; tires, $17.08; repairs, $18.15; aver- 


age per month, $64.98. The average miles 
traveled per day by each of these 
machines was 48. William H. Walker 


























& Co., Buffalo, N. Y., using one truck for 
5 months, had a total bill of $64.90, or a 
monthly outlay of $12.98. The Ridge Road 
Transit Co., Greece, N. Y., during a 62- 
day period of operation, had a total mile- 
age of 5,960. The items of expense dur- 
ing this period were: Gasoline, 670 gal- 
lons, $70.35; oil, 23 gallons, $11.50; grease, 
20 pounds, $5; batteries, 50 cents; repairs, 
$10, making in all a grand total of $97.35. 
Lyon & Healy, pioneer piano retailers of 
Chicago, installed three Knox machines 
and during 4 months the cost of operation 
was: Gasoline, 1,850 gallons, $194.25; oil, 
36 gallons, $18; batteries, 75 cents; total, 
$213. Part of this work covered a holi- 
day period during which time 359 pianos 
were delivered. The operating expense 
was less than $1 per day per car. 


DOES WORK OF THREE RIGS 


In November last E. N. Richards, a 
Washington, D. C., wholesale and retail 
dealer in wall papers, placed an order with 
the National Automobile Co., Washington 
agents of the Olds Motor Works, for an 
Oldsmobile delivery wagon. The car was 
delivered on November 15 and since then 
has been in constant operation. Early last 
summer Mr. Richards, who has one of the 
largest wall paper establishments in the 
capital, began to make a study of the com- 
mercial automobile. He investigated a 
number of propositions that were made to 
him and finally settled upon the Oldsmo- 
bile as offering the best solution of the 
delivery problem that confronted him. At 
the suggestion of Manager Jose, of the 
National Automobile Co., he took a 1905 
model Oldsmobile delivery wagon on 2 
months’ trial, paying a stated sum each 
day for the use of the wagon and also 
paying the driver of the car furnished by 
the National people. The results achieved 
by the car amazed Mr. Richards and at 
the end of the trial period he placed an 
order for the 1906 model. 

For delivery purposes Mr. Richards for- 
merly used a light, one-horse wagon and 
two buggies. The three horses averaged 
$20 each a month for livery, $3 each a 
month for shoeing, while two drivers were 
paid $9 each a week. The Oldsmobile 
wagon does all the work formerly done by 
the three horse-drawn vehicles and the 
expense of operation is much lower. No 
wagon or automobile in this city does the 
same amount of work performed by this 
Oldsmobile and all during the winter, 
through snow, ice, rain and adverse weath- 
er conditions generally, it has steadily 
plugged away without missing a single 
day. It is a rare thing for it to be in the 
repair shop and when it does go it is 
only for some small repair job. 

The car is stored at the garage of the 
National Automobile Co. and the cost for 
this service is $15 a month. The fuel con- 
sumption is about 4% gallons of gasoline 
a day costing 9% cents a gallon wholesale. 
About 2 pints of cylinder oil are also used 
a day. The car averages about 40 miles 
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a day, carrying loads ranging from 50 
pounds up to 3,000 pounds. One of its re- 
cent exploits was the carrying of eleven 
men, averaging 150 pounds of weight each, 
three barrels of paste weighing 150 pounds, 


. and eight sets of paperhangers’ tools, con- 


sisting of ladders, ceiling boards, buckets, 
ete., up Fourteenth street hill, which has 
a rise of about 30 per cent, on high speed. 
The car is in use from early morning 
until nightfall, delivering paper to various 
places, hauling the workmen and their 
tools, and, in fact, doing all work that 
pertains to a paperhanging establishment. 
Mr. Richards is fortunate in having a 
driver who appreciates the car and this 
is one of the reasons why his mechanical 
troubles are practically nothing. The mo- 
tor of this car is of 16-18 horsepower, with 
two vertical, water-cooled cylinders, and 
is placed under the driver’s seat, driving 
through a two-speed planetary transmis- 
sion, jackshaft and side chains to the 
rear wheels, the rear axle being station- 
ary. The cubic capacity of the car is 95 
cubic feet. The car is covered by a roof 
and has wire netting sides, with a set of 
curtains for use in bad weather. The 
tires are Firestone, solid rubber, 4 by 30 
inches. So pleased is Mr. Richards with 
the results achieved by the car since last 
November that he is about to place an 
order for another one of the same type. 


BUY TWO BIG TRUCKS 


Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., one of the 
largest Chicago dry goods houses, after 
much contemplation of the motor vehicle, 
have made their first purchase of this type 
of vehicle for transportation. The ma- 
chines purchased are two of the Knox 
4,000-pound stake trucks. These machines 
are of the latest Knox pattern, having the 
power taken from the motor to a counter- 
shaft and thence by double side chains to 
the back axle. By this construction the 
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large chain sprocket in the center of the 
back axle is eliminated, the axle now be- 
ing straight from end to end. Both axles 
are made especially heavy with the hope 
of withstanding the heavy usage that is 
the lot of machines operating over many 
of the rough Windy city streets. These 
trucks were not purchased until the con- 
cern had made several demonstrations with 
some of the best types, of commercial ve- 
hicles. The main test was made during 
last October, when another truck and the 
Knox were set at a ‘‘race,’’ as the ship- 
ping department of Carson, Pirie, Scott & 
Co. termed it. The test was over a period 
of 24 days, during which time both trucks 
were kept at night in the barns of the 
company so an exact account could be kept 
of any repair work and in order that the 
demonstration should be a demonstration 
in every sense of the word. The Knox 
truck successfully completed the test and 
a direct result of it is the sale of the pres- 
ent two machines. 

The other truck was in the repair shop 
for 6 days and was out of service the last 
4 days by the company’s order. The fol- 
lowing table is an exact detail of the work 
of the Knox truck during the 24 days, the 
figures of the loads carried, stops made, 
und time consumed, being taken from the 
books of Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., where- 
as the figures of the gasoline and oil con- 
sumed were taken from the records of the 
Knox branch under the management of 
George Crane. In a nutshell, the truck 
made during the 24 days 997 miles, or an 
average of 411% miles per day. This mile- 
age may appear small for a commercial 
ear, but it must be remembered that work 
was not started each day until late in the 
forenoon. On one day only 5 hours were 
actually spent from the time the store was 
left until the return. Another day the 


actual delivery time was 5 hours and 15 
minutes and on one day 11 hours were 
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needed. The deliveries made were 702 
and it cost 2.9 cents for each stop made, 
or, in other words, for each delivery. 

The work cost 2.05 cents per mile for 
gasoline and lubricating oil; the cost for 
gasoline per mile was 1.8 cents, and for 
oil, .25 cents. While the car was making 
deliveries during the 24 days of the test 
it averaged when away from the store 6.7 
miles per hour. A little time was lost 
owing to repairs. The first day 20 min- 
utes were needed to clean out the gasoline 
duct leading to the carbureter, having be- 
come clogged with dirt. Fifteen minutes 
additional were spent owing to the driv- 
ing chain coming off, the demonstration 
being made by one of the single chain 
trucks. On the sixth day a broken spring 
necessitated a trip to a blacksmith shop, 
where 30 minutes were required in put- 
ting a clip over the broken portion. This 
was the total layoff count, 65 minutes in 
all. The table showing the entire opera- 
tion appears at the foot of the page. 


NEW VENTURES 


The appearance of warm weather has in- 
jected new life into the several schemes of 
automobile passenger transportation an- 
nounced at various times last winter, and 
evidences are not wanting that one or two 
of them at least will be in actual operation 
before July 1. Twenty licenses have 
been issued to the Auto Transit Co., of 
Philadelphia, to operate automobiles over a 
route extending on Broad street from 
League Island to Olney avenue—about 111%4 
miles—with a spur west on Diamond street 
from Broad to the Fairmount park en- 
trance. Jt is rumored that the vehicles 
decided upon by the new company are Im- 
perial electrics, each with accommodations 
for carrying thirty passengers, and capable 
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of the legal limit of speed allowed by the 
local ordinance. Electric lighting and heat- 
ing will be features of the new service, 
and when all the seats are occupied no more 
passengers will be taken on. It is hoped 


to have some of the buses in operation by . 


June 1 or soon after. ‘ 

An application has been made for a 
charter for the Auto Transit Co., of Phila- 
delphia, the character and object of which 
is to own and operate lines of buses pro- 
pelled by electric, gas, compressed air or 
other motive power in any city or town 
in the state of Pennsylvania. 


NEW ADIRONDACK LINE 

A solution of the problem of transport- 
ing freight and passengers from Rome 
and Utica, N. Y., into the Adiron- 
dacks and to the Old Forge chain is 
being considered by people who live 
at Boonville, N. Y., and the local press 
is advocating an automobile line and 
the building of some automobile roads 
from Rome to Boonville. It is thought 
once the good roads are built the motor 
bus can be utilized for carrying freight 
north and south and to Old Forge. The 
Boonville people are hot for the automo- 
biles and their town officials have been 
conferring with state officials regarding 
the construction of good roads. It is 
claimed a motor car would take freight 
from Rome to Boonville much cheaper than 
railroads. The railroads have everything 
their own way now, but the residents of 
that section see hope in the automobiles. 
The summer business would be enormous. 


TELLS OF FOREIGN BUSES 

Henry Everett, of the Everett-Moore 
syndicate of Cleveland, one of the largest 
operators of interurban and city traction 
properties in this country and an acknowl- 

















edged authority on urban traffic, has just 
returned from a 2 months’ trip abroad. 
He visited London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna 
and other capitols of Europe studying the 
methods of handling traffic in these cen- 
ters. He states he was most impressed 
with the advance that has been made in 
some of these centers in the use of motor 
buses for handling the traffic in the con- 
gested sections of the city. He did not 
find that these buses were displacing or de- 
signed to displace the traction cars, but 
he is convinced they are of immense 
value as adjuncts or feeders to the traction 
lines. 

As in New York, Chicago and some 
other large American cities the traction 
lines are not permitted to string trolley 
wires through the streets and the build- 
ing of any more surface lines is prohib- 
ited. In New York the Wall street broker 
who goes from one part of the city to 
another calls a bus and is driven to the 
elevated or subway station, and these 
horse-drawn buses are thicker than flies 
in lower New York. This has been true 
in the larger European cities up to re- 
cently, but the motor buses are rapidly 
displacing the horse-drawn vehicles, he 
says. They are speedier, cleaner and take 
up less room than horse-drawn vehicles 
and tend greatly to decrease the conges- 
tion of the densely-settled districts. Mr. 
Everett thinks the American cities are be- 
hind the European in this respect and 
looks to see the general adoption of such 
buses in this country. New York, with its 
miles of excellently paved streets, is ad- 
mirably suited for this work; the Chicago 
field cannot be so favorably considered be- 
cause of poor streets, but in several other 
American cities the bus could operate suc- 
cessfully. 
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Still Another—H. O. Wilbur & Sons, 
Philadelphia, have added a second Maxwell 
delivery wagon to their delivery outfit. 


Buys Reo Buses—The Linscott Motor 
Co., of Boston, has recently sold two Reo 
fourteen-passenger buses to the Winchester 
Auto Transit Co., which is about to open 
an automobile line between the villages of 
Winchendon, Waterville and Winchendon 
Springs. 


Kentuckians Try It—A new automobile 
passenger line has been opened between 
Lexington, Ky., and Richmond, a distance 
of 27 miles. The new venture is being 
undertaken by the Maysville-Flemingsburg 
Co., under the management of James Pow- 
ers. A company has also been started for 
the purpose of running lines to other 
towns, i 

Giant Rubberneck Wagon—Huber Broth- 
ers, Detroit, Mich., who last year operated 
a system of observation wagons between 
that city and Belle Isle park in the De- 
troit river, are now building a large 3-ton 
gasoline truck which will be put into 
demonstration work in and around the 
parks and drives of the city and out into 
the country. 


For Demonstrating Purposes—The Oscar 
Lear Automobile Co., Columbus, O., has 
nearly completed a large gasoline com- 
mercial truck, which will be used in 
demonstrating around the city. The 
power plant consists of a four-cylinder, 
Frayer-Miller, air-cooled. engine, the same 
as used in the touring cars. The 36-inch 
road wheels are fitted with 4-inch solid 
rubber tires in front and similar tires 5 
inches in width on the rear wheels. When 
satisfied that the truck is in a perfected 
condition its active manufacture will be 
pushed. . 


Prefers Iroquois—The Camden and At- 
lantie Auto Co., which proposes to run a 
passenger and freight service between Cam- 
den and Atlantic City, has not yet defi- 
nitely decided upon the vehicles it will use. 
I. Dare Gindhart, Jr., one of the officials, 
said last Thursday that gasoline vehicles, if 
they could be procured, were favored by 
the company, and that in all likelihood Iro- 
quois thirty-passenger buses would be de- 
cided upon. It was the present intention to 
establish the Camden terminus of the line 
at the Reading railway depot, and schedule 
each car for one round trip and a half a 
day. The schedule would be so arranged 
as to start about 10 minutes after the sea- 
shore expresses on the railroad, and thus 
gather up the overflow. The fare will be 
$1 for a one-way trip. It is further pro- 
posed to use the cars at night on a sight- 
seeing service—at the shore on trips to 
Longport and across the ‘‘meadows’’ to 
Pleasantville, and at the Camden end on 
trips to Washington-Park-on-the-Delaware. 





Mr. Gindhart expects at least two of the 
buses to be put in service on the Sunday 
preceding Memorial day. 


Buying »tock—The subscriptions to the 
stock of the People’s Vehicle Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., which has recently been organ- 
ized to operate motor bus lines in the city, 
now amount to about 1,500 shares. The 
stock consists of 12,000 shares at a par 
value of $2.50 each, and individual sub- 
scriptions are limited to 500. shares. Ap- 
plication has been made for a franchise, 


Looking It Up—At a special meeting 
of the directors of the Rockland Motor 
Co., Nyack, N. Y., held recently, it was 
decided to call in the full amount of 
money subscribed to enable the company 
to purchase one or more stages and start 
its line in regular service. The test car 
has proved highly satisfactory, and when 
the company has completed its test of this 
and other cars it will make a suitable se- 
lection. 


Lewis-Lowe Lands Logan—The Lewis- 
Lowe Motor Car Co. is the latest house to 
be established in Boston, and with head- 
quarters in Park square it will handle the 
line of Logan commercial cars, which has 
not been shown to any considerable degree 
in this city. Mr. Lewis, head of this firm, 
has been connected with the Wayne com- 
pany for years, and George A. Lowe is 
the old White man and is at present as- 
sociated with Mr. Lewis in the Wayne 
Automobile Co. of New England. 


Selling in Chicago—J. E. Caps, vice- 
president of the Kansas City Motor 
Car Co., has been working Chicago in 
the interest of the Kansas 
mercial wagon and has made sales with 
several concerns. The Cable Piano Co. 
has arranged for two wagons, one with a 
3,000-pound capacity and the other with a 
load limit of 1,800 pounds. Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. has ordered a 6-ton truck which has 
a 60-horsepower motor. It carries 74-inch 
rubber tires. M. O’Brien & Sons, dealers 
in art goods, have ordered a light wagon, 
and Spielmann Bros. Co., vinegar manu- 
facturers, have arranged for a machine. 
The O’Brien wagon as well as the light 
wagon purchased by the Cable Piano Co. 
has a 24-horsepower motor with bore and 
stroke of 454 and 5 inches respectively. 
The motors used in all of the Kansas City 
machines are of the four-cylinder, hori- 
zontal type having the cylinders carried 
crosswise of the car beneath the driver’s 
seat. The cylinders are in pairs on oppo- 
site sides of the crankshaft. In all ma- 


chines the company’s segmental wood 
clutch is used, as is its sliding gear trans- 
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mission and double side chain drive. All 
wagons have two forward speeds and one 
for reversing. 


Is a Pioneer—The Sager Drug Co., of 
Auburn, N. Y., will install an automobile : 
delivery service which will be the pioneer 
in that line in that city. 


Circus After Trucks—Negotiations are 
now pending with a motor company in 
Pontiac, Mich., with the Barnum & Bailey 
circus for the manufacture of trucks to 
replace the horse-drawn vehicles so long 
in use. 


Gotham Awake—Plans are under way 
for a number of automobile lines to be 
established to various New York city sub- 


‘urban towns this summer, and arrange- 


ments are now under way to run half a 
dozen to ten motor buses from New York 
to the race tracks. 


New Departure—The New York Trans- 
portation Co., hitherto employing electric 
cabs, exclusively, has just purchased from 
the Electric Vehicle Co. fifteen 18-horse- 
power Columbia gasoline cars for rental 
purposes. This marks a new departure in 
city passenger transportation service on a 
large scale. 


Vote for Good Roads—Ithica township, 
Mich., has voted $2,500 to improve roads 
leading into that city. Emerson township, 
lying to the east, has voted $500 toward 
the same purpose and farmers living in 
the vicinity have contributed $1,500 for 
the same cause, so it is likely this summer 
will see some great work along the good 
roads line in that locality. 


For Railroad Use—En route to South 
America is a 6-horsepower Rover car, 
built at the company’s works in Cov- 
entry, England, which is to be used 
on the Chilian railways. It will carry 
four passengers and in place of the 
usual pneumatic-tired wheels there are 
wheels designed simply for railway use, 
such as C. J. Glidden used in traveling 
from Minneapolis to the Pacific coast in 
this country. The car will be used by the 
district inspector of the Chilian railway 
line in his work along the road. 

Premier’s Building—Two new commer-- 
cial trucks will be brought out by the Pre- 
mier Motor Mfg. Co., at its factory in 
Indianapolis, within the next 2 months, ac- 
cording to an officer of the company. One 
will be a 1l-ton and the other a 3-ton 
truck. Complete details have not been 
announced but the trucks will be equipped 
with a 24-horsepower air-cooled motor of 
special Premier design. The larger truck 
will have a maximum speed of about 12 
miles per hour and the smaller truck of 
about 14 miles an hour. Bodies of the 
trucks will be built according to the ideas 
of purchasers. . 











EMERGENCY REPAIR CAR USED BY MIAMI MOTOR CAR Co., OF DAYTON, O. 


Parade Before Royalty—The king of 
Sweden witnessed the corse d’automobile 
fleuri, or floral parade at Nice in which 
some sixty cars took part. 

Get Maynes to Drive—In the coming ef- 
fort to make a successful 6-day non-stop 
run those at the head of the Philadel- 
phia branch of the Wayne company have 
engaged the services of Robert Maynes, 
who drove the Peerless car in its 1,000- 
mile non-engine-stop run last winter in the 
Quaker city. 

Commissioner Will Ride—Among the 
items in the state roads appropriation 
passed during the closing hours of the New 
Jersey legislation was that for $4,000 for 
the purchase of an automobile for the state 
road commissioner. It was shown that, 
with free transportation entirely cut off 
by the railroads, the use of an automobile 
by the commissioner would mean a consid- 
erable saving in the aggregate. 


Emergency Repair Car—Success has so 
far attended the innovation introduced in- 
to Dayton by the Miami Motor Car Co., 
of Dayton, O., in the way of the emer- 
gency repair car, which is designed to be 
sent out to assist those in trouble and far 
from a repair shop. There is a large box 
on the rear which is so arranged that it 
can be opened and used as a work bench 
fitted with a combination vise, drill, press 
and emery grinder. There is also an at- 
tachment to the engine of the car which 
furnishes the power to drive the machin- 
ery. The car carries tires, inner tubes, 
patches, etc., as well as ropes, jacks and 
block and tackle. Equipped this way, the 
car is able to answer hurry-up calls within 
a radius of 20 miles of Dayton. It is sel- 
dom the repair car gang finds a machine 
it cannot fix up, but in case it does and 
it is necessary to pull the rig to the shop, 


there is a special spring draft arrangement 
designed for towing purposes and with 
this the cripple is soon snaked back to 
Dayton, where there are better facilities. 

French Exports—Mail advices from 
Paris say the value of the automobiles ex- 
ported from France during January was 
$2,046,000, or more than double the total 
for January a year ago. 


Federation Ally—The Automobile Club 
of Germantown, one of the most energetic 
organizations in the state of Pennsylvania, 
is considering the advisability of joining 
the recently organized state federation. 
The Germantowners are actively at work 
on the Philadelphia-Pittsburg road project, 
and an alliance with the federation will 
strengthen its forces considerably. 


Hartford Election—At the meeting of 
the Automobile Club of Hartford J. How- 
ard Morse was reélected president. The 
other officers elected were: Vice-presi- 
dent, F. C. Billings; secretary, G. K. Dus- 
tin; treasurer, R. B,. Belden; membership 
commmittee, L. C. Grover; runs and tours, 
George Beach, chairman; racing, George 
E. Sykes; good roads, J. M. Birmingham; 
amusement committee, A. L. Hills, chair- 
man; rights and privileges, R. M. Good- 
rich, chairman. 

Hoosier Hill Climb—An impromptu hill- 
climbing contest was held on Michigan 
hill, near Indianapolis, last Thursday, as a 
sort of preliminary to the hill-climbing 
contest that will likely be held some time 
in May. The hill, which is one of the 
greatest elevations in Indiana, is some- 
thing more than half a mile long and from 
80 to 90 feet high. S. W. Elston, the man- 
ager of the Indiana Automobile Co., fin- 
ished first, driving a four-cylinder Olds up 
the hill in 54 seconds, net. Charles Tal- 


bott, a demonstrator from the Franklin 





factory, driving a model D Franklin, fin- 
ished in 57 seconds. A Winton, driven by 
Charles Newby, in 1 minute, was third. 


Will Save Members Bother—The Auto- 
mobile Club of Philadelphia, through its 
secretary, has notified all its members that 
an arrangement has been made whereby 
New Jersey licenses required by the new 
law will be secured for them at the mini- 
mum rate. 


Going on Long Journey—W. S. Gehr, of 
Wenatchee, Wash., has made plans for 
a tour that will last 2 years, in which 
time he expects to cover 10,000 miles. He 
figures on crossing the continent from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic, then going through 
Cuba and Porto Rico, returning by way 
of Mexico to the Pacific coast. He will 
drive a model E Glade, which will be fitted 
with Fisk tires. 


Arousing the Public—The Amos-Pierce 
Co., of Syracuse, Saturday took a party of 
newspaper men over the road from Syra- 
cuse to Manlius, one of the most traveled 
and one of the worst roads in the vicinity. 
Toll is charged on this road without the 
least possible excuse and it was the aim 
of the dealers to arouse public sentiment 
against this outrage. A party of eight 
went in a big Locomobile. 


Threatened by Coal Strike—It is prob- 
able that before many weeks the automo- 
bile industry in Indianapolis will feel the 
effects of the coal strike that is now on 
throughout the country. At the present 
time not one of the factories has enough 
coal to continue operations for more than 
a few weeks. Railroads running into In- 
dianapolis are confiscating coal as fast as 
it is delivered and no coal dealer, whole- 
sale or retail, is able to get more than a 
few carloads of coal a week. The Pope 
Motor Car Co., Waverley department, is 
probably better supplied with coal than 
any of the other automobile factories in 
the city. Hundreds of tons have been 
stored in the yards surrounding the fac- 
tory, and it is possible the company will 
be able to hold out during the season, even 
if the strike is not settled. One of the 
local automobile factories has laid off a 
large number of its men, and it is an- 
nounced that it will not start another 








bunch of fifty cars before June 1. Many 
of the largest factories in the city out- 
side of the automobile factories may be 
compelled to close down in from 2 to 3 
weeks, it is reported. 


Kerrison Flops—John C. Kerrison, the 
Motor AGE correspondent in Boston, for 
years in charge of the automobile column 
of the Boston Herald, has transferred his 
allegiance to the Boston American. 


Reports Growth—Secretary F. H. El- 
liott, of the New York State Automobile 
Association, reports that clubs are being 
formed at Corning, Flushing and Warsaw, 
N. Y. The Automobile Club, of Syracuse, 


will soon place danger signs throughout. 


Onondaga county. 


Hoosier Club Plans—Practically all of 
the $5,000 capital stock of the Indiana 
Motor Club, recently organized at Indian- 
apolis, has been subscribed and the club 
has been incorporated. While all of the 
plans have not yet been adopted it is cer- 
tain the club house will be 40 by 70 feet 
with a 400-foot frontage at Broad Ripple 
park on White river. It will be two 
stories high. The docks will be about 600 
feet long, while a complete garage will 
also be built. 


Canadian Road Scheme—While the local 
parliament of Quebec is planning to re- 
strict the speed of automobiles by enact- 
ments that may limit them to 4 miles per 
hour, and other like unfavorable legisla- 
tion, the people of the dominion of the 
great northwest are providing every pos- 
sible stimulus to automobiling. At Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba, it is proposed to con- 
struct a 158-mile road for automobilists. 
It will be oval in form, and the expense of 
construction and maintenance will be met 


HOW COLUMBIA BODIES AR 


The finish of an automobile body of the 
better class is a matter involving a multi- 
plicity of details of which the average ob- 
server of the finished product has small 
conception. The painting and trimming 
department of the Electric Vehicle Co., at 
Hartford, is one of the most complete in 
this country and there the interested mo- 
torist may study in full the various opera- 
tions to which bodies of Columbia cars 
are subjected in the finishing process. The 
bodies come from the wood coated with 
a grayish substance known as priming, the 
object of the priming being to protect-the 
wood from atmospheric changes while 
waiting for the painters. This priming is 


carefully removed when the body is sent. 


‘0 the paint shop and the whole surface 
«irefully gone over with sandpaper and 
siven a coating of lead paint. The next 
; rocess is known as puttying and glazing, 
1 minute seams and any depressions or 
imperfections in the surface being filled 
‘.refully. The body is then given a coat 
of what is known as half and half, com- 
posed of lead paint and a filling compound 
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by the tolls collected from those who use 
it. It is proposed to run some big races 
on the road, which will be oiled to keep 
down the dust. 


Pierce After Cups—Percy P. Pierce, 
winner of the Glidden trophy, expects to 
sail for Paris on the Patricia, May 5, tak- 
ing with him a 45-horsepower Pierce Great 
Arrow with which he will try to win the 
Circuit European and Herkomer tour. He 
is entered in both these events. 


Hoosier Coliseum Possible—Indianap- 
olis is to have a coliseum, which it 
has needed for years. It is probable 
the city council will authorize a bond 
issue of $25,000 at once for its construc- 
tion. At a meeting held by Mayor Charles 
A. Bookwalter and his cabinet last week, 
architects submitted a plan whereby Tom- 
linson hall and the city market house will 
be remodeled into a coliseum. It is esti- 
mated the cost will be about $350,000. Two. 
large halls, capable of seating 12,000 per- 
sons and which can be thrown together, 
avill be a special feature of the building. 


Hollander Buys Fiat XIII—A cable re- 
ceived by the Hol-Tan Co., of New York, 
from its vice-president, E. R. Hollander, 
states that he had just completed negotia- 
tions with the Fiat company, of Turin, by 
which he has secured Fiat XIII, the motor 
boat which recently won the mile race at 
Monaco, covering the distance at the rate 
of 32 miles an hour, and winning the 
Prince of Monaco’s cup. The Fiat XIII 
is equipped with two 110-horsepower mo- 
tors. These two motors are coupled on 
the same shaft, giving 260 horsepower 
upon the propeller shaft. While in this 
country during the summer the Fiat: XIIT 
will represent the Hol-Tan company in all 
of the prominent regattas. It is quite 


known as rough stuff. After this is thor- 
oughly dried the entire surface is given 
four coats of clear rough stuff. Next fol- 
lows a cot of dark-colored paint called 
the guide stain. The body is now rubbed 
down to a perfectly smooth surface and 
any traces of the guide coat remaining 
would indicate imperfections in the sur- 
face. Should any such appear they are 
carefully corrected. 

Now the first coat of color is applied, 
the whole body again rubbed down with 
sand stone and lump pumice and once 
again examined for imperfections. If the 
ultimate color of the vehicle is to be black 
or green the first coat of color is the same 
as that of the final color, but if it is to be 
lake, maroon, carmine, blue or brun rouge, 
the ground color is usually somewhat 
lighter than the finishing color. The first 
coat of color is carefully rubbed down 
with curled hair and felt and the second 
coat applied. 

All colors other than black or green re- 
quire three coats of color and a coat of 
glazing, the glazing being a transparent 
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likely she will enter in a challenge match 
for the gold motor boat trophy put up by 
Hollander & Tangeman and Smith & Mab- 
ley in 1904, 


New Bail Scheme—Joseph H. Francis, 
president of the Austin Automobile Club, 
located in a Chicago suburb, has come for- 
ward with an improvement on the card 
bail scheme. He has proposed to Chief of 
Police Collins, of Chicago, that the police 
recognize cards to be issued to the motor- 
ists by responsible casualty companies 
which would assume any liability in case 
of accident. 


Detroit Has a Test—John P. Schneider, 
the Detroit distributer for the Olds Mo- 
tor Co., at 10 o’clock in the evening of 
Tuesday, April 17, started one of the model 
S, four-cylinder Oldsmobiles on what was 
hoped to be a 200-hour non-engine-stop 
run. The machine completing its 144th 
hour of progress Monday night without the 
least symptom of trouble. Mr. Schneider 
is assisted by Dwight Huss, of transcon- 
tinental fame; Skip Schofield, Del W. 
Wright, William Schmidt and Walter Bam- 
ford. The drive is attracting attention. 


Break Balloon Record—Dr. Kurt Wege- 
ner and his brother, Dr. Alfred Wegener, 
attached to the aeronautical institute at 
Lindenberg, Germany, have broken Count 
de la Vaulx’s record of 41 hours, made in 
1901, by remaining in the air over 51 
hours. While doing this the balloon passed 
Wismar, on the Baltic coast; the islands of 
Fehrmarn, Langeland and Funen and Frid- 
erica, on the east coast of Jutland; Limf- 
jord, near Aalnorg; Kiel, the Lunebeger 
Heath and the Ferman Mittelgebirge. Had 
it not been for the cold and lack of provi- 
sions, the aeronauts could have stayed up 
much longer. 


FE FINISHED 


color, although not properly a varnish. 
After the body is rubbed to a satiny finish 
over the last color coat it is given a first 
coat of rubbing varnish which is rubbed 
down with pumice water and felt. Then 
comes a second coat of varnish, followed 
by another rubbing. The striping is then 
applied, after which the body goes to the 
trimmers, who attend to the upholstering 
and other details which come under their 
supervision. Following this the body is 
returned to the paint shop, placed in a 
dust-proof room and given a final coat of 
varnish. It then goes to the hang-up job 
and is placed upon a chassis, after which 
a special painter goes over the whole and 
with small brushes gives any necessary 
finishing touches to the body or chassis of 
the machine. 

The whole process takes a good deal of 
time, owing to the necessary dryings and 
rubbings between the applications of the 
various paints and varnishes, about 6 
weeks usually being required from the 
time the body is received until the finished 
ear is ready for delivery to the purchaser. 
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LOOSE TIRE FABRIC 


Albany, Minn.—Editor Motor Acrm— 


Please tell me through the columns of the 


Readers’ Clearing House if there is a solu- 
tion made with which to repair rim cut 
tires. My tire is rim cut and the fabric 
and rubber have separated somewhat. Can 
this be repaired by a novice or should the 
tire be sent to the factory? I have an 
Upton transmission in my car and when 
on the high speed the clutch does not take 
hold immediately. When it does take hold 
it does so with a jerk. Is there any rem- 
edy for this?—H. W. PLatu. 

A tire that is badly rim cut and whose 
fabric has separated is almost beyond the 
novice and ought to go to the factory to 
be revuleanized. The transmission gear 
probably needs readjusting. A clutch or 
band that will slip when engaged under 
comparatively high motor speed will natu- 
rally take hold in a short time, if at. all, 
with more or less jerk. Readjust the 
clutch and try engaging it gradually and 
when the motor is not at excessive speed. 


BOOKS ON IGNITION 

Terre Haute, Ind.—Editor Motor AcE— 
Please inform me through the columns of 
the Readers’ Clearing House the title of 
the best book on motor ignition relating 
to both the battery and magneto.—Sub- 
seriber. 

The Automotor Journal, 44 St. Martin’s 
lane, London, W. C., publishes several 
good books on this topic. The latest is 
‘*High Tension Magneto System,’’ which 
costs about 52 cents in London. The low 
tension system is covered in a separate 
edition by the same publishers. 


THREE-SPEED PLANETARY GEARS 
Hanson, 8S. D.—Editor Motor AcE— 
Please inform me through the columns of 
the Readers’ Clearing House if a three 
forward and reverse planetary transmis- 
sion gear is made and by whom.—G. J. 8. 
Three-speed planetary gear transmis- 
sions have been attempted, but not with 
any degree of success, else they would be 
in general use on automobiles today. In 
reply to a letter on the question, the Bev- 
erly Mfg. Co., formerly the Upton Ma- 
chine Co., of Beverly, Mass., writes as 
follows: ‘*While we have built 
and tested out thoroughly a three 
forward and reverse speed plane- 
tary transmission gear, and in- 
quired into every one of this type 
that has come to our notice, we 
are of the opinion that when the 


t+ 


the reverse 
service, the 


the slow or 
of gearing is in 
gearing of the other two speeds is 
in action and consequently there is 
a consumption of power that offsets the 
advantages of the intermediate speed. R. 
W. Coffee & Sons, of Richmond, Va., sev- 
eral years ago claimed they had a prac- 
tical gear of this type, but the investiga- 
tion we made of it was such that the 
proposition did not interest us.’’ 


DETERMINING BACK PRESSURE 

Logansport, Ind.—Editor Motor AGE— 
Please state through the Readers’ Clear- 
ing House the following questions: What 
method is used in finding the back pres- 
sure of a muffler? Is there a muffler on 
the market today without back pressure? 
What is the function of an asbestos mat- 
tress inside the outer wall of a muffler— 
does it absorb the heat, deaden the sound, 
_or both? What gauge of sheet steel or 
iron is used? Is there any way of get- 
ting lime out of my waterjackets without 
using hydrochloric acid?—M. M. 

An indicator as used to determine cylin- 
der pressures is the only exact method 
for finding the amount of muffler back 
pressure or resistance. A gauge reading 
to 20 pounds will give approximate result 
if proper allowance is made for the ex- 
aggerated needle reading, due to the in- 
ertia of the parts. There are many muf- 
flers that are absolutely quiet, without 
enough resistance to be appreciated. The 
result is due to a study of the conditions 
which produce rapid reduction of the gas 
temperature and volume, together with 
such shapes of baffles which reduce the 
inertia of the exhaust. Asbestos tends 
to reduce vibration and does, to a certain 
extent, eliminate noise. On account of its 
heat-resisting or insulating effect it has 
no proper place in muffler design. Muf- 
filers are usually constructed of 18 or 20- 
gauge sheet iron. The deposit may be of 
lime and it may not. The impurities in 
water frequently found are carbonic acid, 
organic matter, chlorides, salts of lime 
and sulphates. There is a chemical de- 
terminant for each of these. The treat- 
ment would be similar to that of a steam 
boiler for scale. All boiler compounds 


mtermediate, 
train 


have tannic acid for a base. This acid is 
found in oak bark, sassafras root, etc. 
Oil is sometimes used, but is likely to 
unite with other impurities, forming 
paste. Sulphuric acid and hydrochloric 
acid only produce injury by destroying 
the metal. Fill a clean barrel with water, 
to which add 13 ounces of sal soda, 2 
ounces of catichu and 1 ounce of sal am- 
moniac, making 1 pound to the barrel. 
Use this in the radiating system and the 
deposit will disappear. After one barrel 
is used omit the sal ammoniac from the 
solution. 


CARBURETER ADJUSTMENT 


Terryville, Conn.—Editor Motor Agz— 
During the winter I thoroughly overhauled 
my gasoline motor and put a new needle 
valve in the carbureter and adjusted the 
gasoline level so it is correct according to 
the maker’s rule. The motor runs nicely, 
but I am compelled to give it a much 
richer mixture and more gas. Last year it 
worked better with all the air I possibly 
could give it and on low throttle; now. the 
motor dies if I give much more than half 
the air it is capable of taking. I have not 
had the machine out of the garage. Can 
you tell me through the columns of the 
Readers’ Clearing House what is the 
trouble? —F. P. TOoLLEs. 

This condition might result from an 
improperly adjusted vibrator on the coil, 
from weak batteries or from poorly-seat- 
ing valves. The indications are, however, 
that a correct mixture has not been ob- 
tained. If the coil is properly adjusted, 
the batteries good, the motor has good 
compression, the trouble is in the mixture, 
which can be made correct only by ex- 
periment. It is reasonable to assume that, 
under the same or similar weather condi- 
tions, the motor would require as much air 
now as it did last season. In order to ob- 
tain a correct mixture, then, the gasoline 
feed should be brought up to the air feed. 
It might be well to try another carbureter; 
also, see if the muffler is clean. 


BUICK DID SHOW 

Jackson, Mich.—Editor Motor Acz— 
Regarding the Mount Washington hill- 
climbing contest, if at any time you 
should care to find out that your corre- 
spondent did not cover the contest prop- 
erly, we believe we are in position to con- 
vince you, as we happen to have a medal 
and also happen to have made the best 
time up the mountain of any two-cylinder 
car built.—Buick Moror Co. 

The performance of the Buick was in 
some manner omitted from the story of 
the hill-climbing contest in Moror AcE last 
July. On the second day of the contest a 
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22-horsepower Buick car, in event 
14, climbed the mountain; in 36: 
354%. It was not regularly en- 
tered, but made a post entry and 
was permitted to start. It was 
the only car in the event that fin- 
ished at all. 
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Universal Joint—No. 817,022, dated 
April 17; to J. B. Korpknay, Raab, Aus- 
tria-Hungary—In the inventor’s universal 
joint the forked ends of both shafts are 
shown, one at A and the other at B. In 
each of these ends, placed in a suitable 
bearing, is a joint pin C which has a con- 
ical inner end that rests in a prism-like 
receptacle D in the center of the joint, 
this prism piece being made to receive the 
coned ends of the four joint pins. 

Cushion Tire—No. 818,184, dated April 
17;.to.C. Miller, Binghamton, N.. Y.—A 
represents the felloe of the wheeel,.B an 
endless metal ring surrounding the felloe 
but of not the width of the rim, D repre- 
sents, the. cushioned portion of the tire 
‘which is made in horseshoe section, with 
thicker portions near its outer edge,.C is 
an ordinary covering for this cushion por- 
tion and is made thick on the tread portion 
and is held to the rim between the annular 
ring B and the flanges E, which are bolted 
to the sides of the tire. 


, Pneumatic Wheel—No. 818,060, dated 
April 17; to H. H. Harris; Lorain,.O.—The 
axle of the wheel is recognized at A; b 
shows a bushing surrounding this axle, and 
C is a sleeve-like framework surrounding 
the bushing and held in position by a col- 
lar shown at one end. This sleeve frame- 
work is concaved on its outer surface for 
receiving the air tube D, which furnishes 
the elasticity of the tire. The wheel por- 
tion F 1s hollowed at its inner surface and 
rests on thie outer portion of the tire D. 
Arrangements are such that the casing 
part E of the wheel has a radial movement 
outside of the framework C. carrying the 
tire part D. ; 

Speed Indicator—No. 818,117, dated 
April 17; to R. Plummer, Baraboo, Wis.— 
This speed indicator works on the cen- 





trifugal governor principle. A vertical 
shaft is driven by bevel gears off any 
driven shaft. On this vertical shaft is a 
set of governor weights secured to the 
shaft at the lower end and to a sleeve slid- 
able on the shaft on its upper end. At- 
tached to this upper sleeve is a rack that 
meshes with a pinion on the dial shaft. 
As the governor weights fly out the sleeve 
lowers, moving the dial. With slow speeds 



































PLUMMER’s INDICATOR HARRIS WHEEL 


the governor weights remain close to the 
vertical shaft and the sleeve is near the 
top. 

Base for Solid Tires—No. 817,957, dated 
April 17; to W. Christy, Akron, O.—This 
is an ordinary type of solid rubber tire, 
except that it rests on a special base in- 
stead of on the rim of the wheel. This 
base is a combination of canvas layers and 


into the float chamber. 
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a layer of woven wire which is added for 
the purpose of stiffening the: base of the 
tire transversely. The tire is held in place 
by side wires and flanges. 


Pneumatic Tire Protector—No. 817,933, 
dated April 17; to A. H. Parker, Auburn, 
N. Y.—Surrounding the periphery of the 
tire is a series of metal plates placed end 
to end and practically covering the tread 
of the tire. These plates are suitably at- 
tached together at the ends and are held 
to the rim of the wheel by side clamping 
devices, 


Float Feed Carbureter— No. 817,941, 
dated April 17; to C. Stute, Newark, N. J. 
—A indicates the passage for admitting 
gasoline into the float chamber H, B is the 
entrance for the air which rises through 


the conical passage past the spraying noz- 


zle, D is the passage of the mixture to the 


motor, F is an auxiliary air inlet, E is the 


throttle, C is the float and K is a finger 
wheel for shutting off the flow of gasoline 
The interesting 
feature is a poppet valve G above the 
spraying nozzle, the suction of the motor 
being called upon to open this valve. The 
tension of the valve spring F is greater 
than that controlling the valve G so that 
F only comes into action after G is open. 

‘Tubular Radiator—No. 817,692, dated 
April 19; to Frank Briscoe, Detroit, Mich. 
—In a section of the tubular construction 
of this radiator is detailed its general de- 
sign. Rows of large diameter tubes are 
alternated with double rows of smaller 


‘diameter ‘tubings and the rows of these . 


smaller diameter tubings are staggered 
so as to occupy part of the space between 
the large tubes.' ' Gang fins, sleeved upon 
and connect the tubes in the adjacent 
rows, these fins ‘completely filling the 
rectangular spdce surrounding the many 
rows of tubes. 

Tire Armor—No. 816,182, dated March 
27; to H. E. Prouty, Genoa, Ill.—This 
cover for a pneumatic'tire takes the form 
of a tread of armor of zig-zag steel wires 
that are at regular intervals attached to 
the spokes of the road wheels by hook-like 
projections that grip alternate spokes on 
each side of the wheel. 
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ESOP S-SBRIEF BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS, 





Brooklyn—A sub-agency for Crawford 
cars has been established here by the New 
Amsterdam Motor Co. 


Hartford, Conn.—The Wehrle Auto Co., 
of Norwalk, has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $5,000. 

Allegheny, Pa.—The Allegheny Auto 
Garage has opened a garage on Jackson 
street to handle the Queen. 

New York—Arrangements have been 
made whereby Franklin cars are to be 
sold in the Hawaiian Islands by O. E. Hall 
& Sons. 

Pontiac, Mich.—The Rapid Vehicle Co. 
is now installed in its new factory and is 
working night and day shifts to catch up 
with orders. 

New York—The Duquesne agency has 
removed to 306 West Forty-second street, 
near Eighth avenue, and one block west 
of Broadway. . 

New York—R. E. Robinson, formerly of 
the Cadillac company, has been made local 
sales manager of the Wayne Automobile 
Co., of New York. 

Portland, Ore.—At Burnside and Fif- 
teenth streets, Cook & Covey are building 
an automobile garage. It is to be a two- 
story structure. 

Bay City, Mich—The DeFoe Boat & 
Motor Co. has completed its new building. 
It is overloaded with orders and cannot 
at present secure sufficient skilled labor. 

Boston—E. P. Blake, of the Haymarket 
garage, 21 Hawkins street, in addition to 
handling the Jackson, will, in the future, 
be general sales manager for New Eng- 
Jand for the Leader. 

Pittsburg—The Auto Repair Co. has 
opened up an entrance on Seventh avenue, 
and will soon be ready to move into its 
new addition. This company has the 
agencies for the Haynes and the Fiat. 

Port Huron, Mich.—A proposition is now 
before the chamber of commerce regard- 
ing the establishment here of an automo- 
bile factory, which is seeking a location, 
providing proper inducements are made. 
The concern will employ 1,000 hands. 

Philadelphia—Application has been 
made for a charter for the Mathews 
Motor Co., which will manufacture, buy, 
sell and deal in motors, automobiles and 
motor boats, ahd accessories and appli- 
ances, and will also engage in the storage 
and repair business. 


Pittsburg—The Atlas Auto Co.’s new 
building is rapidly taking shape, and it is 
hoped the lower floors will be completed 
shortly. The company will take posses- 
sion as soon as the first and second floors 
are completed, the old garage being en- 
tirely too small to accommodate the busi- 
ness. O. J. Gorman, formerly with the 
Liberty Automobile Co., is now connected 


with the Atlas Co. 
for the Maxwell. 


Nashville, Tenn.—The improvements to 
the garage of the Nashville Motor Co. are 
almost completed. 

Allentown, Pa.—Work has been started 
upon a new garage for the Berwin Auto 
Co. at 130-134 North Eighth street. 

Indianapolis—W. T. Miller, Thomas H. 
New and Frank Nuckols have orgunized 
the Miller-Hopkins Mfg. Co. and will de- 
vote their attention to accessories. 


Flint, Mich.—The W. F. Stewart Co., 
manufacturer of carriage and automobile 
tops, has commenced work on an addition 
to its factory buildings in Oak Park. 

Tacoma, Wash.A newcomer in the 
automobile game here is the Tacoma Auto- 
mobile Co., in which W. W. Pickerill, C. N. 
Seeley and E. R. Wheeler are interested. 


New York—After May 1 the Hartford 
Suspension Co. will be located in its new 
building at Broadway and Eighty-eighth 
street, and the factory will be moved from 
Hudson street to the corner of Clark and 
West streets. 

Providence, R. I—The Rhode Island 
Machine Co., which was recently incorpo- 
rated to manufacture automobiles and au- 
tomobile machinery, has organized with 
the following officers: President, John 
W. Bishop; treasurer, Clayton Harris; sec- 
retary, Walter B. McLeod; manager, Wal- 
ter M. Jordan. The company has secured 
the upper floor of the building 428, 430 
and 432 Kingsley avenue. It is the inten- 
tion of the company to engage ultimately 
in the manufacture of complete automo- 
biles, but for the present attention will be 


RECENT INCORPORATIONS 


Augusta, De- 
fense Co., capital stock $100,000; to enforce 
civil rights. 

New York—Metropolitan Garage Co., cap- 
ital stock $100,000; to deal in and store auto- 
mobiles. ; 

New York—Frayer-Miller Motor Car Co., 
capital stock $1,000; to deal in automobiles 
and motor cars; incorporators, Henry W. 
Johns, Frederick E. Moskovics and Harry B. 
Knepper. 

Chicago—Walden W. Shaw Co., capital 
stock $20,000; to manufacture automobiles 
and accessories; incorporators, Walden W. 


The latter is agent 








Shaw, Bronson C. Buxton and Bessie K. 
Shaw. 
Tacoma, Wash.—Tacoma Automobile Co., 


capital stock $5,000; to deal in automobiles; 
incorporators, W. W. Pickerill, C. N. Seeley 
and E. R. Wheeler. 

Pasadena, Cal.—Pasadena Automobile Co., 
capital stock $25,000; incorporators, D. F. 
Robertson, F. P. Harris and D. P. Congdon. 

Indianapolis, | Ind.—Miller-Hopkins Mfg. 
Co., capital stock $15,000; to manufacture 
and sell automobiles; incorporators, W. T. 


Miller, Thomas H. New and Frank Nuckols. 

Milwaukee—Leader Automobile Co., capi- 
tal stock, $25,000; to deal in automobiles; 
incorporators, G. C. Francke, P. F. Nueller 
and Marion F. Watt. ; 





paid to gear cutting, the manufacture of 
automobile engines, special machinery and 
fine tool work generally. 


Boston—A large garage is to be erected 
on Irvington street. It will have accom- 
modation for 600 cars. It will be a brick 
building, and its completion is looked for 
next fall. 

Boston—W. J. Connell, long in the bi- 
cycle trade, has opened an office at 36 
Columbus avenue, as manufacturer’s 
agent. He will handle the Teel tire cover, 
the Dow coils and the Autobed. 

Boston—Simeon H. Baker has retired 
from the Baker-Cormerais Motor Car Co., 
agent for the Premier in Boston, and the 
name of the firm has been changed to the 
H. D. Cormerais Motor Car Co. 

Morristown, N. J.—Contracts for the 
new automobile garage on Pine street 
have been let. The garage is to be 50 by 
130 feet, and one story in height.. The 
cellar walls will be of solid concrete, and 
the superstructure of concrete blocks. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y.—Riley Brothers 
have been forced to enlarge their garage 
at the foot of South Laurel street. The 
building will be enlarged 40 by 60 feet. 
The addition will be used for a repair 
shop, and the old building will be fitted 
up for the storage of machines. 

Pittsburg—A charter has been applied 
for for the J. Kowalsky Engine Co. to 
manufacture and sell electric, steam, gas, 
gasoline or hydrocarbon engines, motor 
vehicles and boats, together with all 
mechanisms and supplies necessary for 
the operations of any of these machines. 

Pontiac, Mich.—An addition, 50 by 100 
feet, one story and basement, is to be 
built to the Beaudett body plant. A con- 
tract has been let to the Slater Construc- 
tion Co., and the building will be com- 
pleted within 30 days. It will be so con- 
structed that additions can be made to it, 
following the same general plan of the 
present buildings. 

Pittsburg, Pa.—Under the name of the 
Belmar garage, John F. Kitchen will con- 
duct an automobile business at 521-525 
Homewood avenue, Homewood, where H. 
A. Townsend formerly followed the same 
line of business. Besides sales and stor- 
age, Mr. Kitchen will make a specialty of 
repair work and the handling of motor 
car supplies and accessories, 

Harrisburg, Pa.—The Keystone Motor 
Car Co. has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $15,000. C. C. Conklin 
is to be the treasurer of the company. 
The company ‘for some time has occupied 
the Anthracite' Wagon Co. building ou 
Market street, where it has a large store 
to handle the Pullman and the Maxwell. 
There are also good storage facilities and 
a completely equipped garage. 
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BUFFALO, N. Y., TO ERIE, PA. 

Second half; Dunkirk and Fredonia, N. 
Y., to Erie, Pa—The run from Dunkirk 
to Fredonia is short and clearly shown by 
the map. The distances here noted are 
in miles from Buffalo. Leaving the foun- 
tain at Fredonia, the route bears in a 
southwesterly direction, and its course is 
nearly parallel with the railroad through- 
out the entire distance to Erie. For a dis- 
tance of 24 miles, from Fredonia to Rip- 
ley, the road surface is generally good, 
and the grades very light. From Ripley 
to North East, a distance of about 7% 
miles, some heavy grades are encountered, 
with one steep hill beyond the state line. 
From North East to Erie, there is a good 
gravel road and the grades are nearly 
level along the route. 

At Fredonia there is a route running to 
Jamestown. A map will be shown here- 
after. At Lamberton there is a road run- 
ning to the right and reaching the lake 
shore at Van Buren Point. There is a rail- 
road crossing just beyond Brockton, 54% 
miles, and at Westfield, 63 miles, there is 
a short straight road to Barcelona on the 
lake. There is another railroad crossing 
at Forsythe, 67% miles, and from this 
point the road is very direct to Erie, there 
being one more railroad crossing, between 
Harbor Creek, 86 miles, and Wesleyville, 
90 miles. Follow car tracks from Wesley- 
ville all the way to Eighteenth street, 
leads to Erie and thence by way of Eigh- 
teenth street to State street, 94 miles. 

Note: The map on this page, with 
many others will appear in the official 
road books of the A. M. L., the pages of 
which are now being rapidly prepared. 
Meanwhile, for temporary use, these maps 
will be printed on cards with a more com- 
plete description of the routes; the loca- 
tion and names of the best hotels, repair 
shops and supply stations being given. 
Similar maps are being made for other 
localities, 

If the reader is familiar with an attrac- 
tive or popular route and will send a de- 
scription of it to league headquarters it 
will be gladly received. Route blanks and 
circular information, ‘‘How to describe 
a route,’’? will be sent on request. All 

‘motor car users and every friend of the 
automobile should be a member of the 
league. If further information is needed 
it will be cheerfully supplied. Address 
the seeretary of the American Motor 
League, Vanderbilt building, New York. 
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Commended 
by the 
American 


Automobile 
Association 


Secretary 


Mr. Sidney S. Gorham, o7f Chicago, attorney at law and 
Secretary of the American Automobile Association, says: 


“My Winton Model K-has been in my service since No- 
vember 20, and I have driven it between 2500 and 3000 


miles over all sorts of roads, through mud and snow, and 
under adverse weather conditions, and have found the car 
entirely satisfactory. 


“I am satisfied that it is the best car built at $2500. It is 
an excellent hill climber, has speed enough, and is in every 
respect a comfortable, satisfactory touring car. Its SO H. P,, 
so rated, is, in my judgment, sufficient to carry the car any- 
where any car can go. 


“I am very glad to recommend the Winton Model K to 
anyone thinking of buying a dependable touring car.” 


COMPARE THE $2500 WINTON MODEL K WITH ANY 
CAR ON THE MARKET SELLING AT $3500 OR HIGHER. 


“THE MOTOR CAR DISSECTED” tells more about automobiles than any booklet in circulation 
Copy free upon request, mentioning this paper 


The Winton Motor Carriage Co. 


Licensed under Selden Patent CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S. A. 


Winton Branch Houses in New York, Pittsburg, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago and London. Winton Sales Agencies in all important places. 
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